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NICK OF THE WOODS 



CHAPTER I. 

Rosse. I have words 

That would he howl'd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not catch them. 

Macdthff. What concern they ? 

Macbeth. 

The roar of the moving flood, for such 
by its noise it seemed as they descended 
the river-bank, to which Nathan had so 
skilfully conducted the party, awoke in 
Roland's bosom a feeling of dismay. 

•' Fear not," said the guide, to whom he 
imparted his doubts of the safety of the 
ford ; ** there is more danger in one single 
skulking Shawnee than ten thousand such 
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2 NICK OF THE WOODS. 

sputtering brooks. Verily, the ford is good 
enough, though deep and rough ; and if the 
water should soil thee young women's gar- 
ments a little, thee should remember it will 
not make so ugly a stain as the blood-mark 
of a scalping sstvage." 

*' Lead on," said Pardon Dodge, with 
unexpected spirit ; ** I am not one of them 
'ere fellers as fears a big river; and my 
hoss is a dreadful fine swimmer/' 

** In that case," said Nathan, *' if thee 
consents to the same, I will get up behind 
thee, and so pass over dry-shod ; for the 
feel of wet leather breeches is quite un- 
comfortable." 

This proposal, being reasonable enough, 
was readily acceded to, and Nathan was in 
the act of climbing to the crupper of Dodge's 
horse, when little Peter began to manifest 
a prudent desire to pass the ford dry-shod 
also, by pawing at his master's heels, and 
' beseeching his notice with sundry low but 
expressive whinings. Such, at least, was 
the interpretation which Roland, who per- 
ceived the animal's motions, was inclined 
to put upon them. He was, therefore, not 
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a little surprised when Nathan, starting 
from the stirrup into which he had climbed, 
leaped again to the ground, staring around 
him from right to left with every appear- 
ance of alarm. 

*< Right, Peter!" he at last muttered, 
fixing his eye upon the further bank of the 
river, a dark mass of hill and forest that 
rose in dim relief against the clouded sky, 
overshadowing the whole stream, which 
lay like a pitchy abyss betwixt it and the 
travellers, — *^ right, Peter ! thee eyes is as 
good as thee nose — thee is determined the 
poor women shall not be murdered !'* 

'* What is it you see?" demanded For- 
rester, *' and why do you talk of murder- 
mg f 

'* Speak low, and look across the river," 
whispered the guide, in reply ; *' does thee 
see the light glimmering among the rocks 
by the road-side?" 

*' I see neither rocks nor road, — all is to 
my eyes confused blackness ; and as for a 
light, I see uothing^ — — Stay ! No ; 'tis the 
gleam of a fire-fly." 

*' The gleam of a fire-fly !" murmured 
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4 NICK OP THE WOODS. 

Nathan, with tones that seemed to mingle 
wonder and derision with feelings of a 
much more serious character ; ** it is such 
a fire-fly as might bum a house, or roast a 
living captive at the stake : — ^it is a brand 
in the hands of a 'camping Shawnee ! Look, 
friend ; he is blowing it into a flame ; and 
presently thee will see the whole bank 
around it in a glow." 

It was even as Nathdxi said. Almost 
while he was yet speaking, the lights which 
all now clearly beheld, at first a point as 
small and faint as the spark of a lampyris, 
and then a star scarce bigger or brighter 
than the torch of a jack-o'-lantern, sud- 
denly grew in magnitude, projecting a long 
and lance-like, though broken reflection 
over the wheeling current, and then as sud- 
denly shot into a bright and ruddy blaze, 
illumining hill and river, and even the 
anxious countenances of the travellers. At 
the same time a dark figure, as of a man 
engaged fieeding the flame with fresh fuel, 
was plainly seen twice or thrice to pass 
before it. How many others, his comrade^, 
might be watching its increasing blaze, or 
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prepariug for their wild slumbers, among 
the rocks and bushes where it was kindled, 
itswas impossible to divine. 

The sight of the fire itself in such a soli* 
tary spot, and under such circumstances, 
even if no attendant had been seen by it, 
would have been enough to alarm the tra- 
vellers, and compel the conviction, that 
their enemies had not forgotten to station a 
force at this neglected ford, as well as at 
the other more frequented one above, and 
thus to deprive them of the last hope of 
escape. 

This unexpected incident, the climax of 
a long series of disappointments, all of a 
4^aracter so paihful and excitiag, drove the 
young soldier again to despair ; which, feel- 
ing the taiitalizing sense that he was now 
within but a few miles of his companions 
in exile, and separated from them only by 
the single obstruction before him, exaspe- 
rated into a ^pecies of fury bordering almost 
upon phrensy. 

^* There is but one way of eseape," he 
exclaimed, without venturing even a look 
towards his kinswoman, or seeking by idle 
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words to conceal the danger of their situa^ 
tion : '' we must pass the river. The roar 
of the water will drown the noise of our 
footsteps; we can cross unheard and un- 
looked for ; and then^ if there be no way 
of avoiding them, we can pour a volley 
among the rascals at their fire^ and take 
advantage of their confusion to gallop by. 
Look to the women, Nathan Slaughter; 
and you. Pardon Dodge and Emperor, fol- 
low me, and do as you see me do." 

*' Truly," said Wandering Nathan, with 
admirable coolness and complacency^ *' thee 
is a courageous young man, and a young 
man of sense and spirit, — that is to say, after 
thee own sense of matters and things : and, 
truly, if it were not for the poor women, and 
for the blazing fire, thee might greatly con- 
'j^^ found and harmfully vanquish the evil 
creatures, there placed so unluckily on the 
bank, in the way and manner which thee 
thinks of. But, friend, thee plan will not 
do : thee might pass unheard indeed, but 
not unseen. Does thee not see how brightly 
the fire blazes on the water? Truly, we 
should all be seen and fired at before we 
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reached the middle of the stream ; and, 
truly, I should not be surprised if the 
gleam of the fire on the pale faces of thee 
poor women should bring a shot upon us 
where we stand; and, therefore, friend, 
the sooner we get us out of the way, the 
better/' 

** And where shall we betake us ?" de- 
manded Roland, the sternness of whose 
accents but ill disguised the gloom and 
liopelessness of his feelings. 

^* To a place of safety and of rest," re- 
plied the guide, *^ and to one that is nigh 
at hand ; where we may lodge us, with 
little fear of Injuns, until such time as the 
waters shall abate a little, or the stars give 
ns light to cross them at a place where are 
no evil ShaMmees to oppose us. And then, 
friend, as to slipping by these foolish crea- 
tures who make such bright fires on the 
public highway, truly, with little Peter's 
assistance, we can do it with great ease." 

^^ Let us not delay," said Roland ; and 
added sullenly, ** though where a place of 
rest and safety can be found in these detest- 
able woods, I can no longer imagine." 
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'^ It is a place of rest, at least, for the 
dead/' said Nathan, in a low voice, at the 
same time leading the party back again up 
the bank, and taking care to shelter them, 
as he ascended, as much as possible from 
the light of the fire, which was now blazing 
with great brilliancy : " nine human corses, 
— ^father and mother, grandam and children, 
— sleep under the threshold at the door ; 
and there are not many, white men or In- 
juns, that will, of their free will, step over 
the bosoms of the poor murdered creatures 
after nightfall ; and, the more especially, 
because there are them that believe they 
rise at midnight, and roam round the house 
and the clearings, mourning. Yet it is a 
good hiding-place for them that are in trou- 
ble; and many a night have little Peter and 
I sheltered us beneath the ruined roof, with 
little fear of either ghosts or Injuns; though, 
truly, we have sometimes heard strange 
and mournful noises among the trees around 
us. It is but a poor place and a sad one ; 
but it will afford thee weary women a safe 
resting-place till such time as we can cross 
the river," 
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These words oTf Nathan brought to Ro- 
land's recollection the story of the Ash- 
burns, whom Bruce had alluded to, as 
having been all destroyed at their station 
in a single night by the Indians, and whose 
tragical fate, perhaps, more than any other 
circumstance, had diverted the course of 
travel from the ford, near to which they 
had seated themselves, to the upper, and, 
originally, less frequented one. 

It was not without reluctance that Roland 
prepared to lead his little party to this 
scene of butchery and sorrow ; for, though 
little inclined himself to superstitious feel- 
ings of any kind, he could easily imagine 
what would be the effect of suc^ a scene, 
with its gloomy and blood-stained associa- 
tions, on the harassed mind of his cousin. 
But suffering and terror, even on the part 
of Edith, were not to be thought of, where 
they could purchase escape from evils far 
more real aiid appalling ; and he therefore 
avoided all remonstrance and opposition, 
and even sought to hasten the steps of his 
conductor towards the ruined and solitary 
pile. 
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10 NICK OF THE WOODS. 

The bank was soon re-a&cended ; and the 
party, stealing along in silence, presently 
took their last view of the ford, and the yet 
blazing fire that had warned them so op- 
portunely from its dangerous vicinity. In 
another moment they had crept a second 
time into the forest, though in the opposite 
quarter from that whence they had come ; 
making their way through what had once 
been a broad path, evidently cut by the 
hands of man, through a thick cane-brake, 
though long disused, and now almost 
choked by brambles and shrubs ; and, by 
and by, having followed it for somewhat 
less than half a mile, they found themselves 
on a kind of clearing, which, it was equally 
manifest, had been once a cultivated field 
of several acres in extent. 

Throughout the whole of this space, the 
trunks of the old forest-trees, dimly seen 
in the light of a clouded sky, were yet 
standing, but entirely leafless and dead, 
and presenting such an aspect of desolatioa 
as is painful to the mind, even when sun- 
shine, and the flourishing maize at their 
roots, invest them with a milder and more 
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cheerful character. Such prospects are 
common enough in all new American clear* 
ings, where the husbandman is content to 
deprive the trees of life by girdling, and 
then leave them to the assaults of the ele- 
ments and the natural course of decay ; 
and where a thousand trunks of the gigan- 
tic growth of the West are thus seen rising 
together in the air, naked and hoary with 
age, they impress the imagination with 
such gloom as is engendered by the sight 
of ruined colonnades. 

Such was the case with the present 
prospect : years had passed since the axe 
had sapped the strength of the mighty oaks 
and beeches ; bough after bough, and limb 
after limb, had fallen to the earth, with 
here and there some huge trunk itself, 
overthrown by the blast, and now rotting 
among weeds on the soil which it cum- 
bered. 

At the present hour, the spectacle was 
peculiarly mournful and dreary. The deep 
solitude of the spot, — the hour itself, — the 
gloomy aspect of the sky veiled in clouds, 
— the occasional rush of the wind sweeping 
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like a tempest through the woods, to be 
succeeded by a dead and dbmal calm,— 
the roll of distant thunder reverberating 
among the hills; but, more than all, the 
remembrance of the tragical event that bad 
consigaied the ill-fated settlement to neglect 
and desolation, gave the deepest character 
of gloom to the scene. 

As the travellers entered upon the clear* 
ing, there occurred one of those casualties 
which so often increase the^ awe of the 
looker-on, in such places. In one of the 
deepest hills and hushes of the wind, when 
there was no apparent cause in operation to 
produce such an^itfect, a tall sand majestic 
trunk was seen tO'<lecline from the perpen- 
dicular, topple slowly through the air, and 
then fall to the earth with a ^lacash like the 
shock of an earthquake. 

The poet and the moraUzing philosopher 
may find food for contemplation in such a 
scene and such a catastco{^. He may 
see, in the lofty and decaying trunks, the 
hoary relics and representatives of a gene- 
ration of better and greater spirits tban those 
'who lead the destinies of his own, — spirits. 
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left not more as j9Qtooui»eats of the paat than 
as models for the ii»itatiDn of the present ; 
he may ooasirast thm majestic serenity and 
rest, their ^lenceai;idimmoveableness, with 
the turmoil of the greener growth ai*oui»l, 
the uproar and collision produced by every 
gust, and trace the resemblance to the scene 
where the storms of pajty, riaing among 
the sons, hurtle so indecently around the 
gray fathers of a republic, whose presence 
ishould stay j^em; asfad^ £n^ly, he may 
behold in. tbe^u^unks, as they yield at last 
to decay, and sink one by one to ijaye earth, 
the £all .of «ea€h aged panent of his .country, 
-^a fall, indieed, as of sn 4i^ of a tbousgfiU9id 

m 

ganei!»t;iona« .«hocki^ (the i»axih around, and ' 
producing for a momeott, wonder^ awe^ 
grief, and i^en a long fo^^g^etfolness.. 

OBut iKken in the sttnaAion ^the travellers 
hsve ^neither .time nor ^inclination for mo- 
itJiziag. The fall of the tree only served 
^o ^alarrn ^e weaker 2nem:bers of the party, 
;to.&pQfne.of whom^ peiiiaps, it aj^eaced as 
«n inauspicious omen. Apparently, imofw- 
•ever, it omske certain mournful cecoU^c^ 
tions in the bgeains of bothiit^de Pet^or and 
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his master, the former of whom, as he pass- 
ed it by, began to snuffle and whine in a 
low and peculiar manner; while Nathan 
immediately responded, as if in reply to 
his counsellor's address, *' Ay, truly, 
Peter ! — ^thee has a good memory of the 
matter ; though five long years is a mar- 
vellous time for thee little noddle to hold 
things. It was under this very tree they 
murdered the poor old granny, and brained 
the innocent, helpless babe. Of a truth, 
it was a sight that made my heart sick 
within me.'* 

" What V' asked Roland, who followed 
close at his heels, and overheard the half- 
soliloquized expressions; *' were ^ow pre- 
sent at the masscare ?" 

"Alas, friend," replied Nathan, "it 
was neither the first nor last massacre that 
I have seen with these eyes. I dwelt, in 
them days, in a cabin a little distance 
down the river ; and these poor people, the 
Ashburns, were my near neighbours; 
though, truly, they were not to me as 
neighbours should be, but held me in dis- 
favour, because of my faith, and ever re- 
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pelled me from their doors with scorn and 
ill-will. Yet was I sorry for them» because 
of the little children they had in the house, 
the same being afar from succour; and 
when I found the tracks of the Injun party 
in the wood, as it was often my fate to do, 
while rambling in search of food, and saw 
that they were bending their way towards 
iny own little wig-wam, I said fo myself, 
* Whilst they are burning the same, I will 
get me to friend Ashburn, that he may be 
warned and escape to friend Bruce's station 
in time, with his people and cattle.' 

**But, verily, they held my story light, 
and laughed at and derided me ; for, in 
them days, the people hardened their hearts 
and closed their ears against me, because 
I held it not according to conscience to kill 
Injuns as they did, and so refuseA And so, 
friend, they drove me from their doors; 
seeing which, and perceiving the poor 
creatures were in a manner besotted, and 
bent upon their own destruction, and the 
night coming on fast, I turned my steps 
and ran with what speed I could to friend 
Bruce's, telling him the whole story, and 
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advi^Bg that he should despatch a strong 
body of horsemen to the place, so as to 
frighten the evil creatures away ; for, truly, 
I did not hold it right that there should be 
bloo(lshed. 

'* But, truly and alas, friend, I fared no 
better, and perhaps a little worse, at the 
station than I had fared before at Ash- 
burn's; wherefore, being left in despair, 
I said to myself, I will go into the woods, 
and hide me away, not returning to the 
river, lest I should be compelled to look 
upon the 4»hedding of the blood of the 
women and little babes, which I had no 
power to prevent. But it came into my 
mind, that perhaps the Injuns, not find- 
ing me in my wigwam, might lie in wait 
round about it, 'expecting my return, and 
so delayteig the attack upon friend Ash- 
bum's house ; whereby I might have time 
to reach him, and warn him of his danger 
again ; and this idea prevailed with me, so 
that I rose me up again, and, with little 
Peter at my side, I ran back again, until 
I bad reached this very fi^ld ; when Peter 
gave me to know the Injtfns were hard by. 
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Thee don't know little Peter, friend ; truly, 
he has the ^trongeist nose for an Injun thee 
*ever saw. Does thee not hear how he 
whines and snuffs aloiig the grass ? Now, 
friend, were it not that this is a bloody 
spot that Peter remembers well, because 
of the wicked deeds he saw performed, I 
would know by his whining, as truly as 
if he were to open his mouth and say as 
much in words, that there were evil Injuns 
nigh at hand, and that it behooved me to 
be up and a-doing. 

'' Well, friend, as I was saying,— it was 
with such words as these that little Peter 
told me that mischief was nigh ; and, truly, 
I had scarce time to hide me in the corn, 
which was then in the ear, before I heard 
the direful yells with which the blood- 
thirsty creatures, who were then round 
about the house, woke up its frighted in^ 
mates. Verily, friend, I will not shock 
thee by telling thee what I heard and saw. 
There was a fate on the family, and even 
on the animals that looked to it for pro- 
tection. Neither horse nor cow gave them 
the alarm ; and even th^ house-dog slept 
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SO soundly, that the enemies dragged loose 
brush into the porch and fired it, before 
any one but themselves dreamed- of danger. 
It was when the flames burst out that the 
warwhoop was sounded ; and when the 
eyes of the sleepers opened, it was only 
to see themselves surrounded both by 
flames and raging Shawnees. 

"Then, friend,'* continued Nathan, speak- 
ing with a faltering and Tow voice, gra- 
duated for the ears of Roland, for whom 
alone the story was intended, though others 
caught here and there some of its dismal 
revealments, " then, thee may think, there 
was rushing out of men, women, and chil- 
dren, with the cracking of rifles, the crash- 
ing of hatchets, the plunge of knives, with 
yells and shrieks such as would turn thee 
spirit into ice and water to hear. It was 
a fearful massacre ; but, friend, fearful as 
it was, these eyes of mine had looked on 
one more dreadful before : thee would not 
believe it, friend, but thee knows not what 
them see, who have spent their lives on the 
Injun border I 

** Well, friend," continued the narrator, 
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after this brief digression, *' while they 
were murdering the stronger, I saw the 
weakest of all — ^the old grandam, with the 
youngest babe in her arms, come flying 
into the com ; and she had reached this 
very tree that has fallen but now, as if to 
remind me of the story, when the pursuer, 
for it was but a single man they sent in 
chase of the poor feeble old woman, caught 
up with her, and struck her down with his 
tomahawk. Then, friend — for, truly, I saw 
it all in the light of the fijre, being scarce 
two rods off, — he snatched the poor babe 
from the dying woman's arms, and struck 
it with the same bloody hatche t ■ ^ " 

''And you!" exclaimed Roland, leaning 
from his horse and clutching the speaker by 
the collar, for he was seized with ungo^jb^n- 
able indignation, or rather fury, at what he 
esteemed the cold-blooded cowardice of 
Nathan, '' Youl'^ he cried, grasping him as 
if he would have torn him to pieces, *' You, 
wretch I stood by and saw the child mur- 
dered!" 

'' Friend," said Nathan, with some sur- 
prise at the unexpected assault, but still 
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with great submissiveness, '< thee is as un* 
j^Bt to me as others. Had I been as free 
lashed blood as thee theeself^ yet could I 
not have saved the babe in that way, gedng 
that my gun was taken from- me, and I was 
unarmed. TJhee forgets,— or rather I forgot 
to inferm thee,— how, when I told friend 
Bruee my story, he took my gun from me^ 
paying that ^ as I was not mpin enough to 
use it, I should not be allowed to carry it/ 
and so turned me out naked from the fort. 
Truly, it was an ill thing of him to take 
from me that which gave me my meat; and 
truly too, it • was doubly ijl of him as it 
concerned the child;- for I tell thee, friend, 
when I stodd in theoorn and saw the great 
brutal Injun raise the hatchet to strike the 
little child, had there been a gun in my 
hand, I should,— I can't tell thee, friend, 
what I might have, done; but, truly, I 
should not have permitted the evil creature 
to do the bloody deed ! " 

"I thought so, by heaven!" said Roland, 
who had relaxed his grasp the moment 
Nathan mentioned the seizure of the gun, 
which story was corroborated by the 
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account Bruce had himdelf givea of that 
stretch of authority,—'** I thought wi no 
human creature^ not an Indiaoy ualess the 
veriest dastard and dog that ever lived, 
could have had arms in his hand, end, on 
such an occasion, failed to use thetii I But 
you had humanity, — you did something?" 
** Friend," said Nathan meekly, ** I did 
what I could^ — ^but, truly, what could I ? 
Nevertheless, friend, I did, being set beside 
myself by the sigbt, i^atch: the little babe 
out of the man's hands, and fly to the 
woods, hoping, though it was 8<xte wounded, 
that it might yet live* But^ alas ! before I 
had run a mile it died in my arms, duad I 
was covered from head to foot with its blood. 
It was a' sore sight for friend Bruce, whom 
I found with his people galloping to the 
ford, to see what there might be in my 
story : for, it seems, as he told me himself, 
that, after he had driven me away> he could 
not sleep for thinking that perhaps I had 
told the truth. And truth enough, he soon 
found, I had spoken ; for, galloping imme- 
diately to Ashburn's house, he found no- 
thing there, but the corses of the people, 
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and the house partly consumed, — ^for, being- 
of green timber, it could not all bum. 
There was not one of the poor family that 
escaped/* 

*' But they were avenged ? " muttered 
the soldier. 

** If thee calls killing the killers aveng- 
ing/' replied Nathan, " the poor deceased 
people had vengeance enough. Of the four- 
teen murderers, for that was the number, 
eleven were killed before day-dawn, the 
pursuers having discovered where they had 
built their fire, and so taken them by sur- 
prise ; and of the three that escaped, it was 
afterwards said by returning captives, that 
only one made his way home, the other two 
having perished in the woods in some way 
unknown.— But truly," continued Nathan, 
suddenly diverting his attention from the 
tragic theme to the motions of his dog, 
" little Peter is more disturbed than is his 
wont. Truly, he has never had a liking to 
the spot: I have heard them that said a dog 
could scent the presence of spirits." 

*' To my mind," said Roland, who had 
not forgotten Nathan's eulogium on the 
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excellence of the animars nose for scenting 
Indians^ tmd who was somewhat alarmed at 
what ti|si|Hftred to him the evident uneasi- 
ness of little Peter, "he is more like to 
wind another party of cursed Shawnees, 
than any harmless disembodied spirits." 

'* Friend/' said Nathan, *' it may be 
that Injuns have trodden upon this field 
this day, seeing that the wood is full of 
them ; and it is like enough that those very 
evil creatures at the ford hard-by have 
stolen hither, before taking their post, to 
glut their eyes with the sight of the ruins, 
where the blood of nine poor white persons 
was shed by their brothers in a single night; 
though, truly, in that case, they must have 
also thought of the thirteen murderers that 
bled for the victims ; which would prove 
somewhat a drawback to their satisfaction. 
No, friend : Peter has his likes and his dis- 
likes, like a human being ; and this is a 
spot he ever approaches with abhorrence, 
— as, truly, I do myself, never coming 
hither, unless when driven, as now, by 
necessity. But, friend, if thee is in fear, 
thee shall be satisfied there is no danger 
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before thee: it shall never be said that I 
undertook to lead thee poor women out of 
mischief, only to plunge them into peril. I 
will go before thee to the ruin, which thee 
sees there by the hollow, and reconnoitre." 

*^ It needs not," said Roland, who now 
seeing the cabin of which they were in 
search close at hand, and perceiving that 
Peter's uneasiness had subsided, dismissed 
his own as being groundless. But notwith- 
standing, he thought proper, as Nathan 
advanced, to ride forward himself, and in- 
spect the condition of the building, in 
which he was about to commit the safety 
of the being he held most dear, and on 
whose account, only, he felt the thousand 
anxieties and terrors he never could have 
otherwise experienced. 

The building was a low cabin of logs, 
standing, as it seemed, on the verge of an 
abyss, in which the river could be heard 
dashing tumultuously, as if among rocks 
and other obstructions. It was one of those 
double cabins so frequently found in the 
West ; that is to say, it consisted of two 
separate cots, or wings, standing a little 
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distance apart, but united by a common 
roof; which thus afforded shelter to the 
open hall, or passage, between them ; while 
the roof being continued also from the 
eaves, both before and behind, in pent- 
house-fashion, it allowed space for wide 
porches, in which, and in the open passage, 
the summer traveller, resting in such a 
cabin, will always find the most agreeable 
quarters. 

How little soever of common wisdom and 
discretion the fate of the builders might 
have shown them to possess, they had not 
forgotten to provide their solitary dwelling 
with such defences as were common to all 
others in the land at that period. A line of 
palisades, carelessly and feebly constructed 
indeed, but perhaps sufficient for the pur- 
pose intended, enclosed the ground on 
which the cabin stood ; and this being 
placed directly in the centre, and joining 
it at the sides, thus divided it into two little 
yards, one in front, the other in the rear, in 
which was space sufficient for horses and 
cattle, as well as for the garrison, when 
called to repel assailants. The enclosure 
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behind extended to the vei^ of the river- 
bank, which, falling down a sheer precipice 
of forty or fifty feet, required no defence of 
stakes, and seemed never to have been pro- 
vided with them ; while that in front cir«* 
cumscribed a portion of a cleared field 
entirely destitute of trees, and almost of 
bushes. 

Such had been the original plan and con* 
dition of a fortified private-dwelling, a fa- 
vourable specimen, perhaps, of the family^ 
farts of the day, and which, manned by 
five or six active and courageous defenders^ 
might have bidden defiance to thrice the 
number of barbarians that had actually 
succeeded in storming it. Its present ap- 
pearance was ruinous and melancholy in 
the extreme. The stockade was in great 
part destroyed, especially in front, where 
the stakes seemed to have been rooted up 
by the winds, or to have fallen from sheer 
decay : and the right wing or cot, that had 
suffered most from the flames, lay a black* 
ened and mouldering pile of logs, con- 
fusedly heaped on its floor, or on the earth j 
beneath. The only part of the building 
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yet standing was the cot on the left hand> 
which consisted of but a single room, and 
that, as Roland perceived at a glance, 
almost roofless and ready to fall. 

Nothing could be more truly cheerless 
and forbidding than the appearance of the 
ruined pile ; and the hoarse and dismal 
rush of the river below, heard the more / 

readily by reason of a deep rocky fissure, 
or ravine, running from the rear yard to 
the water's edge, through which the sound 
ascended in hollow echoes, added double 
horror to its appearance. It was, more- 
over, obviously insecure and untenable 
against any resolute enemy, to whom the 
ruins of the fallen wing and stockade, and 
the rugged depths of the ravine, offered 
much more efiectual shelter, as well as the 
best place of annoyance. 

The repugnance, however, that Roland 
felt to occupy it even' for a few hours, was 
combatted by Nathan, who represented that 
the ford at which he designed crossing 
the river, several miles farther down, could 
not be safely attempted until the rise of 
the waning moon, or until the clouds should 
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disperse, afFording them the benefit of the 
dim star-light; that the road to it ran 
through swamps and hollows, now sub- 
merged, in which could be found no place 
of rest for the females, exhausted by fa- 
tigue and mental suffering ; and that the 
ruin might be made as secure as the station 
the travellers had left ; " for truly,'* said he, 
''it is not according to my ways or con- 
science to leave any thing to chance or 
good luck when there is Injun scent in 
the forest, though it be in the forest ten 
miles off. Truly, friend, I design, when 
thee poor tired women is sleeping, to keep 
watch round the ruin, with Peter to help 
me ; and if theeself and thee two male per- 
sons have strength to do the same, it will 
be all the better for the same/' 

" It shall be done," said Roland, as 
much relieved by the suggestion as he was 
pleased by the humane spirit that prompted 
it : '* my two soldiers can watch, if they 
cannot fight, and I shall take care they 
watch well." 

Thus composing the di6Sculty, prepara- 
tions were immediately made to occupy 
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the ruin, into which Roland, having pre- 
viously entered with Emperor, and struck 
a light, introduced his weary kinswoman 
with her companion Telie ; while Nathan 
and Pardon Dodge led the horses into the 
ravine, where they could be easily confined, 
and allowed to browse and drink at will, 
being at the same time beyond the reach of 
observation from any foe that might be yet 
prowling through the forest. 
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CHAPTER II. 

One's hip he slash'd, and split the other's shoulder. 
And drove them with their brutal yells to seek 

If there might be chirurgeons who could solder 
The wounds they richly merited, and shriek 

Their baffled rage and pain. 

Don Juan. 

The light struck by the negro was soon 
succeeded by a fire, for which ample ma- 
terials lay ready at hand among the ruins ; 
and as it blazed up from the broken and 
long deserted hearth, the travellers could 
better view the dismal aspect of the cabin. 
It consisted, as has been mentioned, of 
but a single remaining apartment, with 
walls of logs, from whose chinks the clay 
with which they had been originally plas- 
tered had long since vanished, with here 
and there a fragment of a log itself, leaving 
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a thousand gaps for the admission of wind 
and rain. The ceiling of poles (for it had 
once possessed a kind of garret) had fallen 
down under the weight of the rotting roof, 
of which but a small portion remained, and 
that in the craziest condition ; and the floor 
of puncheonsy or planks of split logs, was in 
a state of equal dilapidation, more than 
half of it having rotted away and mingled 
with the earth on which it reposed. 

Doors and windows there were none; 
but two mouldering gaps in the front and 
the rear walls, and another of greater mag<- 
nitude opening from the side into what had 
once been the hall or passage (though now 
a platform heaped with fragments of 
charred timber), showed where the narrow 
entrance and loop-hole windows had once 
existed. The former was without leaf or 
defence of any kind, unless such might 
have been found in three or four logs stand- 
ing against the wall hard by, whence they 
could be easily removed and piled against 
the opening; for which purpose Roland 
did not doubt they had been used, and by 
the houseless Nathan himself. 
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But a better protection was offered by 
the ruins of the other apartment/ which 
had fallen down in such a way as almost 
to block up the door» leaving a passage in 
and out only towards the rear of the build- 
ing; and^ in case of sudden attack and 
seizure of this sole entrance, there were 
several gaps at the bottom of the wall, 
through one of which, in particular, it would 
be easy enough to effect a retreat. At this 
place the floor, was entirely wanting, and 
the earth below washed into a gully com- 
municating with the rocky ravine, of which 
it might be considered the head. 

But the looks of the soldier did not dwell 
long upon the dreary spectacle of ruin; 
they were soon cast upon the countenance 
of Edith, concealed so long by darkness. 
It was even wanner and paler than he feared 
to find it, and her eye shone with an un- 
natural lustre, as it met his own. She ex- 
tended her hands and placed them in his, 
gazed upon him piercingly, but without 
speaking, or indeed seeming able to utter, 
a single word. 
^ ** Be of good heart," he said, replying to 
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the look of inquiry ; "we are unfortunate, 
Edith, but we are safe." 

*' Thank Heaven !" she exclaimed, but 
more wildly than fervently : " I have been 
looking every moment to see you shot dead 
at my feet ! Would I had died, Roland, 
my brother, before I brought you to this 
fatal land — — But I distress you! Well, 
I will not be frightened more. But is not 
this an adventure for a woman that never 
before looked upon a cut finger without 
fainting? Truly, Roland, — * truly,' as 
friend Nathan says, — it is as ridiculous as 
frightful : and then this cabin, where they 
killed so many poor women and children, 
— is it not a ridiculous lodging-place for 
Edith Forrester? a canopy of clouds, a 
couch of clay, with owls and snakes for 
my bed-fellows — truly, truly, truly, it is 
very ridiculous !" 

It seemed, for a moment, as if the 
maiden's effort to exchange her melan- 
choly and terror fpr a more joyous feeling, 
would have resulted in producing even 
greater agitation than before; but the 
soothing words of Roland, and the en- 
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couraging countenance maiqtained by Telie 
Doe^ who seemed little affected by their 
forlorn situation^ gradually tranquillized her 
mind^ and enabled her the better to pre- 
serve the air of levity and mirtbfulness, 
which she so vainly attempted at first to 
assume. This moment of calm, Roland 
took advantage of to apprise her of the 
necessity of recruiting her spirits with a 
few hours* sleep ; for which purpose he 
began to look about him for some suitable 
place in which to strew her a bed of fern 
and leaves. 

^* Why, here is pne strewn for me al- 
ready," she cried, with an affected laugh, 
pointing to a corner, in which lay a mass 
of leaves so green and fresh that they looked 
as if plucked but a day or two before ; 
'* truly, Nathan has not invited me to his 
hiding-place to lodge me meanly ; (Heaven 
forgive me for laughing at the poor man ; 
for we owe him our lives!) nay, nor to 
send me supperless to bed. See!*' she 
added, pointing to a small brazen kettle, 
which her quick eye detected among the 
. leaves, and which was soon followed by a 
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second that Emperor stirred up from its 
concealment, and both of them, as was 
soon perceived, still retaining the odour of 
a recent savoury stew : ** Look well. Em- 
peror : where the kitchen is, the larder 
cannot be far distant. I warrant me we 
shall find that Nathan has provided us a 
good supper." 

/* Such, perhaps, as a woodman only 
can eat," said Roland, who, somewhat 
surprised at the superfluous number of 
Nathan's valuables (for to Nathan, he 
doubted not, they belonged), had begun 
stirring the leaves, and succeeded in raking 
up with his rifle, which he had ncit laid 
aside, a little earthen pouch, well stored 
with parched corn : ** A strange fellow this 
Nathan," he muttered : *'he really spoke as 
if he had not visited the ruin for a consider- 
able period ; whereas it is evident he must 
have slept here last night. But he seems 
to affect mystery in all that concerns his 
own private movements — It is the character 
of his persuasion." 

While Roland, with the females, was 
thus laying hands, and speculating, upon ' 
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the supposed chattels of their conduc- 
tor, Nathan himself entered the apart- 
ment, betraying some degree of agitation 
in his countenance ; whilst the faithful 
Peter, who followed at his side, manifested 
equal uneasiness, by snuffing the air, 
whining, and rubbing himself frequently 
against his master's legs. 

" Friends," he cried abruptly, ** Peter 
talks too plainly to be mistaken : there is 
mischief nigh at hand, though where, or 
how it can be, sinner and weak foolish 
man that I am, I know not : we must leave 
warm fires and soft beds, and take refuge 
again in the woods." 

This unexpected announcement again 
banished the blood from Edith's cheeks. 
She had, on his entrance, caught the 
pouch of corn from Roland's hands, intend- 
ing to present it to the guide, with some 
such light expressions as should convince 
her kinsman of her recovered spirits ; but 
the visage and words of Nathan struck her 
dumb, and she stood holding it in her 
hand, without speaking a word, until it 
caught Nathan's eye. He snatched it from. 
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her grasp, surveying it with astonishment, 
and even alarm, and only ceased to look at 
it when little Peter, who had run into the 
corner and among the bed of leaves, utter- 
ed a whine louder than before. The pouch 
dropped from Nathan's hand as his eye fell 
upon the shining kettles, on which he 
gazed as if petrified. 

** What, in heaven's name, is the mat- 
ter ?" demanded Roland, himself taking the 
alarm : "are you frighted at your own 
kettles ?" 

**Mine!" cried Nathan, clasping his 
hands, and looking terror and remorse to- 
gether — " If thee will kill me, friend, thee 
will scarce do amiss ; for, miserable, blind 
sinner that I am, I have led thee poor luck- 
less women into the very lion's den ! into 
the hiding-place and head-quarters of the 
very cut-throats that is seeking to destroy 
thee! Up and away — does thee not hear 
Peter howling at the door ? Hist ! Peter, 
hist ! — -Truly this is a pretty piece of busi- 
ness for thee, Nathan Slaughter !— Does 
thee not hear them close at hand ?" 
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*• I hear the hooting of an owl and the 
answer of his fellow/' replied Roland ; but 
his words were cut short by a second howl 
from Peter, and the cry of his master, 
*^ Up, if thee be not besotted; drag thee 
women by the hands, and follow me." 

With these words Nathan was leaping 
towards the door, when a cry from Roland 
arrested him. He looked round, and per- 
ceived Edith had fainted in the soldier's 
arms. " I will save the poor thing for 
thee — help thou the other," he cried, and 
snatching her up as if she had been but a 
feather, he was again in the act of spring- 
ing to the door, when brought to a stand by 
a far more exciting impediment. 

A shriek from Telie Doe, uttered in 
sudden terror, was echoed by a laugh, 
strangely wild, harsh, guttural, and ex- 
pressive of equ^l triumph and derision, 
coming from the door ; looking to which, 
the eyes of Nathan and the soldier fell 
upon a tall and naked Indian, shorn and 
painted, who, rifle in hand, the grim smile 
yet writhing on his features^ and exclaim* 
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iqg with a mockery of friendly 9<;cost, 
** Bo-xhoOy^ brudders,— Injun good friend !" 
was stepping that moment into the hpvel ; 
and as if that spectacle and those sounds 
were not enough to chill the heart's blood 
of the spectators, there were seen ovQr his 
shoulders the gleaming eyes, and heard 
behind his back the malign, laughter ,of 
three or four equally wild and ferocious 
companions. 

** To the door, if thee is a man, — ^rush!" 
cri^d Nathan, with a voice more like the 
bl^t of a bugle than the tone of a frighted 
man of peace ; and casting Edith from his 
arms, he set tiie e:!(ample of attack or flight 
— Roland scarcely knew which, — -by leap- 
ing against the breast of the daring in- 
truder. Both fell together aqross the 
threshold, and Roland, obeying the call 
with desperate and frantic ardour, stum- 
bled over their bodies, pitching headlong 
into th^ passage, whereby be escaped the 

* Bo'Zhooy-^Zk corruption of the French bonjouTf a word 
of salutation adopted hy Western Indians from the Voyagei^rs 
of Canada, andused by tiiem with great seal by night as well 
as by day. 
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certain death that otherwise awaited him, 
three several rifle shots having been that 
instant poured upon him from a distance 
of scai'ce as many feet. 

** Strike, if thee conscience permits 
thee!" he heard the voice of Nathan cry 
in his ears, and the next moment, a shot 
from the interior of the hovel, heralded by 
a quivering cry from the faithful Emperor, 
— '* Lorra-gor! nebber harm an Injun in 
my life !" struck the hatchet from the shat- 
tered hand of a foeman, who had taken 
advantage of his downfall to aim a fatal 
blow at him while rising. A yell of pain 
came from the maimed and baffled warrior, 
who, springing over the blackened ruins 
before the door, escaped the stroke of the 
clubbed rifle which the soldier aimed at 
him in return, the piece having been dis- 
charged by the fall. The cry of the flying 
assailant was echoed by what seemed in 
Roland's ears the yells of fifty supporters, 
two of whom he saw within six feet of him, 
brandishing their hatchets, as if in the act 
of flinging them at his almost defenceless 
person. It was at this moment that he 
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experienced aid from a quarter whence it 
was almost least expected; a rifle was 
discharged from the ravine, and as one of 
the fierce foes suddenly dropped, mortally 
wounded, upon the floor, he heard the 
voice of Pardon, the Yankee, crying, in 
tones of desperation, '* When there's no 
dodging 'em, then I'm the man for 'em, or 
it an't no matter !" 

'' Bravo ! bravely done. Emperor and 
Dodge both !" cried Roland, to whom this 
happy and quite unexpected display of 
courage from his followers, and its success- 
ful results, imparted a degree of assurance 
and hope not before felt; for, indeed, up 
to this moment, his feeling had been the 
mere frenzy of despair ; ** courage, and 
rush on !" And with these words he did 
not hesitate to dash against the remaining 
foe, striking up the uplifted hatchet with 
his rifle, and endeavouring with the same 
effort to dash his weapon into the warrior's 
face. But the former part only of the 
manoeuvre succeeded ; the tomahawk was 
indeed dashed aside, but the rifle was torn 
from his own grasp, and the next moment 
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he was clutched as in the embrace of a 
bear, and pressed with suffocating force 
upon the breast of his undaunted adversary. 

** Brudder !" growled the savage, and 
the foam flew from his grinning lips, 
advanced until they were almost in contact 
with the soldier's face, ** Brudder !" he 
cried, as he felt his triumph, and twined 
his arms still more tightly around Roland's 
frame, ** Long-knife nothing ! hab a scalp, 
Shawnee !" 

With these words he sprang trbm the 
broken floor of the passage, on which the 
encounter began, and dragging the soldier 
aloag, made as if he would have carried him 
off alive. But although in the grasp of a 
man of much superior strength, the resolu- 
tion and activity of Roland preserved him 
from a destiny at once so fearful and ignoble. 
He exerted the strength be possessed at the 
instant when the bulky captor was spring- 
ing from th^ floor to the broken ground 
beneath, and with such effect, that, though 
it did not entirely release him from his 
grasp, it carried them headlong to the earth 
together ; whence, after a brief and blind 
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Struggle, both rose together, each clutch- 
ing at the weapon that promised soonest to 
terminate the contest. 

The pistols of the soldier, which, as well 
as Emperor's, the peaceful Nathan had 
taken the precaution to carry with him into 
the ruin, had been forgotten in the sudden- 
ness and hurry of the assault : his rifle had 
been wrested from his hands, and thrown 
he knew not where* The knife, which, 
like a true adventurer of the forest, he had 
buckled in his belt, was ready to be 
grasped ; but the instinct of long habits 
carried his hand to the broad-sword, which 
was yet strapped to his thigh ; and this, as 
he rose, he attempted to draw, not doubt- 
ing that a single blow of the trusty rteel 
would rid him of his brown enemy. But the 
Shawnee, as bold, as alert, and far more 
discreet, better acquainted too with those 
savage personal rencontres which make 
up so large a portion of India|^ warfare, had 
drawn his knife before he had yet regained 
his footing; and before the Virginian's sword 
was half unsheathed, the hand that tugged 
at it was again seized and held as in a vice, 
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while the warrior, elevating his own free 
weapon above his head, prepared, with a 
laugh and whoop of triumph, to plunge it 
into the soldier's throat. His countenance, 
grim with war-paint, grimmer still with 
ferocious exultation, was distinctly per- 
ceived, the bright blaze of the fire shining 
through the gaps of the hovel, so as to 
illuminate every feature ; and Roland, as 
he strove in vain to clutch at the uplifted 
arm so as to avert the threatened blow, 
could distinguish every motion of the 
weapon and every change of his foeman's 
visage. 

But he did not even then despair^ for he 
was in all circumstances affecting only 
himself, a man of true intrepidity ; and it 
was only when, on a sudden, the light 
wholly vanished from the hovel, as if the 
brands had been scattered and trodden out, 
that he began to anticipate a fatal result 
from the advantage possessed by his oppo- 
nent. But at that very instant, and while, 
blinded by the sudden darkness, he was 
expecting the blow which he no longer 
knew how to avoid, the laugh of the warrior. 
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now louder and more exultant than before, 
was suddenly changed to a yell of agony. 
A jet of warm blood, at the same moment, 
gushed over Roland's right arm ; and the 
savage, struck by an unknown hand, or 
by a random ball, fell a dead man at his 
feet, overwhelming the soldier in his fall. 

" Up, and do according to thee con- 
science !" cried Nathan Slaughter ; whose 
friendly arm, more nervous than that of his 
late foe, at this conjuncture jerked Roland 
from beneath the body ; "for truly, thee 
fights like unto a young lion, or an old 
bear; and, truly, I will not censure thee, 
if thee kills a whole dozen of the wicked 
cut-throats ! Here is thee gun and thee 
pistols : fire and shout aloud with thee 
voice ; for, of a verity, thee enemies is con- 
founded by thee resolution : do thee make 
them believe thee has been reinforced by 
numbers." 

And with that, the peaceful Nathan, 
uplifting his voice, and springing among 
the ruins from log to log, began to utter a 
series of shouts, all designed to appear as 
if coming from different throats, and all 
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expressing such manly courage and defi* 
ance^ that even Pardon Dodge, who yet 
lay ensconced among the rocks of the 
ravine, and Emperor, the negro, who, it 
seems, had taken post behind the ruins at 
the door, felt their spirits wax resolute and 
valiant, and added their voices to the din, 
the one roaring, ** Come on, ye 'tarnal 
critturs, if you must come!" while the 
other bellowed, with equal spirit, " Don't 
care for niggah Injun no way— will fight 
and die for massa and missie !" 

All these several details, from the moment 
of the appearance of the warrior at the door 
until the loud shouts of the besieged travel- 
lers took the place of the savage whoops . 
previously sounded, passed in fewer mo- 
ments than we have taken pages to record 
them. The rush of Nathan against the 
leader, the discomfiture of one, and the 
death of his two other comrades, were 
indeed the work of but an instant, as it 
seemed to Roland ; and he was scarce 
aware of the assault, before he perceived 
that it was over. The successful, and, 
doubtless, the wholly unexpected resist- 
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ance of the little party, resulting in a 
manner so fatal to the advanced guard of 
assailants, had struck terror and confusion 
into the main body, whose presence had 
been only made known by their yells, not 
a single shot having yet been fired by 
them. 

It was in this moment of confusion that 
Nathan sprang to the side of Roland, who 
was hastily re-charging his piece, and 
catching him by the hand, said, with a 
voice that betrayed the deepest agitation, 
though his countenance was veiled in night, 
— *' Friend, I have betrayed thee poor 
women into danger, so that the axe and 
scalping-knife is now near their innocent 
poor heads !" 

** It needs not to speak of it," said Ro- 
land ; adding hastily, ^' The miscreant that 
entered the cabin — did you kill him ?" 

** Kill, friend ! / kill !" echoed Nathan, 
with accents more disturbed than ever; 
" would thee have me a murderer ? Truly, 
I did creep over him, and leave the 
cabin. " 

" And left him in it alive !*' cried Ro- 
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land, who was about to rush into the 
hovel ^ when Nathan detained him, saying, 
*' Don't thee be alarmed, friend. Truly, 
thee may think it was ill of me to fall upon 
him so violently ; but, truly, he must have 
split his head on a log, or wounded him- 
self with a splinter; — or perhaps the 
coloured person stuck bim with a knife; 
but, truly, as it happened, his blood 
spouted on my hand, by reason of the hurt 
he got ; so that I left him clean dead/' 

'' Good !" said Roland ; '' but, by 
Heaven, I hoped and believed you had 
yourself finished him like a man. But 
time presses : we must retreat again to the 
woods, — they are yet open behind us." 

'* Thee is mistaken," said Nathan ; and, 
as if to confirm his words, there arose at 
that instant a loud whooping, with the 
crack of a dozen or more rifles, let fly with 
impotent rage by the enemy, showing 
plainly enough that the ruin was already 
actually environed. 

*' The ravine, — the river !" cried Forres- 
ter; ** we can swim it with the horses, if 
it be not fordable." 
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** It is a torrent that would sweep thee, 
with thee strongest war-horse, to perdi- 
tion," muttered Nathan : ** does thee not 
hear how it roars among the rocks and 
cliffs ? It is here deep, narrow, and 
rocky ; and though, in the season of 
drought, a child might step across it from 
rock to rock, it is a cataract in the time of 
floods. No, friend ; I have brought thee 
into a trap whence thee has no escape, 
unless thee would desert thee poor helpl^s 
women." 

** Put but them in safety,"' said Roland, 
** and care not for the rest. — And yet I do 
not despair : we have shown what we can 
do by resolution : we can keep the cut- 
throats at bay till the morning." 

*' And what will that advantage thee, 
except to see thee poor females murdered 
in the light of the sun, instead of having 
them killed out of thee sight in darkness ? 
Truly, the finst glimmer in dawn will be 
the signal of death to all ; for then the 
Shawnees will find thee weakness, if in- 
deed they do not find' it before." 

'' Man !" said Roland, " why should 
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you drive me to despair ? Give me better 
comfort, — give me counsel, or say no 
more. You have brought us to this pass : 
do your best to save us, or our blood be 
upon your head." 

To these words of unjust reproach, wrung 
from the young soldier by the bitterness of 
his feelings, Nathan at first made no reply. 
Preserving silence for awhile, he said, at 
last, — 

'• Well, friend, I counsel thee to be of 
good heart, and to do what thee can, mak- 
ing thee enemies, since thee cannot increase 
thee friends, as few in numbers as possible; 
to do which, friend," he added, suddenly, 
'' if thee will shoot that evil creature that 
lies like a log on the earth, creeping towards 
the ruin, I will have no objection." 

With these words, which were uttered 
in a low voice, Nathan, pulling the young 
man behind a screen of fallen timbers near 
to which they stood, endeavoured to point 
him out the enemy whom his eye had that 
moment detected crawling towards the 
hovel with the subtle motion of a serpent. 
But the vision of Roland, not yet accus- 
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tomed to trace objects in the darkness of 
a wood, failed to discover the approaching 
foe. 

'* Truly," said Nathan, somewhat impa- 
tiently, " if thee will not consider it as an 
evil thing of me, and a blood-guiltiness, I 
will hold thee gun for thee, and thee shall 
pull the trigger!" — ^which piece of service 
the man of peace, having doubtless satis- 
fied his conscience of its lawfulness, was 
actually about to render the soldier, when 
the good intention was set at naught by 
the savage suddenly leaping to his feet, 
followed by a dozen others, all springing, 
as it seemed, out of the.earth, and rushing 
with wild yells against the ruin. The sud- 
denness and fury of the attack struck dis- 
may to the bosom of the soldier, who dis- 
charging his rifle, and snatching up his 
pistols, already in imagination beheld the 
bloody fingers of a barbarian grasped 
among the bright locks of his Edith ; when 
Nathan, crying, " Blood upon my hands, 
but not upon my head ! — give it to them, 
murdering dogs!" let fly his own piece 
upon the throng ; the effect of which, toge- 
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ther with tiie discharge of Roland's pistob 
immediately after, was such as to stagger 
the assailants, of whom but a single one 
preserved resolution enough to advance 
upon the defenders, whooping to his com- 
panions in vain to follow. 

*' Thee will remember I fight to save the 
lives of thee helpless women !" muttered 
Nathan, in Roland's ear ; and then, as if 
the first act of warfare had released him 
for ever from all peaceful obligations, awoke 
a courage and appetite for blood superior 
even to the soldier's, and, in other words, 
set him entirely beside himself; he rushed 
against the advancing Shawnee, dealing 
him a blow with the butt of his heavy- 
stocked rifle that crushed through skull 
and brain as through a gourd, killing the 
man on the spot. Then, leaping like a 
buck to avoid the shot of the others, he 
rushed back to the ruin, and grasping the 
hand of the admiring soldier, and wringing 
it with all his might, he cried, *'Thee sees 
what thee has brought me to ! Friend, th«e 
has seen me shed a man's blood! — But, 
nevertheless, friends the villains shall not 
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kill thee poor women , nor harm a hair of 
their heads," 

The valour of the man of peace was for- 
tunately seconded on this occasion by Dodge 
and the negro, the former from his hiding 
place in the ravine, the latter from among 
the ruins; and the enemy, thus seriously 
warned of the danger of approaching too 
nigh a fortress manned by what very natu- 
rally appeared to them eight different per- 
sons,— for such, including the pistols, was 
the number of fire-arms, — retired precipi- 
tately to the woods, where they expressed 
their hostility only by occasional whoops, 
and now and then by a shot fired impotent! y 
against the ruins. 

The success of this second defence, the 

■ 

spirited behaviour of Dodge and Emperor, 
but more than all the happy change in the 
principles and practice of Nathan, who 
seemed as if about to prove that he could 
deserve the nickname of Bloody, so long 
bestowed upon him in derision, greatly re- 
lieved the spirits of the soldier, who was 
not without hopes of being able to maintain 
the contest until the enemy should be dis- 
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couraged and driven off, or some providea- 
tial accident bring him succour. 

He took advantage of the cessation of 
hostilities, to creep into the hovel and 
whisper words of assurance to his feebler 
dependants, of whom indeed Telie Doe now 
betrayed the greatest distress and agitation, 
while Edith on the contrary maintained, as 
he judged — ^for the fire was extinguished, 
and he saw not her countenance — a degree 
of tranquillity he had not dared to hope* 
It was a tranquillity, however, resulting 
from despair and stupor,— a lethargy of 
spirit, resulting from over- wrought feelings, 
in which she happily remained, more than 
half unconscious of what was passing around 
her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Why thou wert better in thy grave, than to answer this 
extremity. 

The enemy, twice repulsed, and on both 
occasions with severe loss, had been taught 
the folly of exposing themselves too freely 
to the fire of the travellers ; but although 
driven back, they manifested little inclina- 
tion to fly further than was necessary to 
obtain shelter, and as little to give over their 
fierce purposes. Concealing themselves 
severally behind logs, rocks, and bushes, 
and so disposing their force as to form a 
line around the ruin, open only towards the 
river, where escape was obviously imprac- 
ticable, they employed themselves in keep- 
ing a strict watch upon the hovel, fi^ring 
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repeated volleys, and as often uttering yells, 
with which they sought to strike terror into 
the hearts of the travellers. 

Occasionally some single warrior, bolder 
than the rest, would creep near the ruins, 
and obtaining such shelter as he could, dis- 
charge his piece at any mouldering beam, 
or other object, which his fancy converted 
into the exposed body of a defender. But 
the travellers had taken good care to esta- 
blish themselves in such positions among 
the ruins as offered the best protection ; and 
although the bullets whistled sharp and 
nigh, not a single one had yet received a 
wound ; nor was there much reason to 
apprehend injury, so long as the darkness 
of night befriended them. 

Yet it was obvious to all that this state 
of security could not last long, and that it 
existed only because the enemy was not 
yet aware of his advantage. The condition 
of the ruins was such, that a dozen men of 
sufficient spirit, dividing themselves, and 
creeping along the earth, might at any 
moment make their way to any and every 
part of the hovel without being seen ; when 
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a single rush must put it in their power. 
An open assault, indeed, from the whole 
body of besiegers, whose number was 
reckoned by Nathan at full fifteen or twenty, 
must have produced the same success, 
though with the loss of several lives. A 
random shot might at any moment destroy 
or disable one of the little garrison, and 
thus rob one important comer of the hovel, 
which from its dilapitated state was wholly 
indefensible from within, of defence. It 
was, indeed, as Roland felt, more than folly 
to hope that all should escape unharmed 
for many hours longer. 

But the worst fear, of all was that pre- 
viously suggested by Nathan : — ^all might 
survive the perils of the night ; but what 
fate was to be expected when the coming 
of day should expose the party, in all its 
true weakness, to the eyes of the enemy. 
If relief came not before morning, Roland's 
heart whispered him, it must come in vain. 
But the probabilities of relief, — what were 
they ? The question was asked of Nathan, 
and the answer went like iron through 
Roland's soul. They were in the deepest 
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and most solitary part of the forest, twelve 
miles from Brace's Station, and at least 
eight from that at which the emigrants 
were to lodge ; with no other places within 
twice the distance from which help could 
be obtained. They had left, three or four 
miles behind, the main and only road on 
which volunteers, summoned from the 
Western stations to repel the invasion, of 
which the news had arrived before Roland's 
departure from Bruce's village, could be 
expected to pass ; if indeed the strong 
fotce of the enemy posted at the Upper 
Ford had not cut oflf all communication 
between the two districts. From Bruce's 
Station little or no assistance could be 
hoped, the entire strength of its garrison, 
as Roland well knew, having long since de- 
parted to share in the . struggle on the north 
side of Kentucky, Assistance could be 
looked for only from his late companions 
the emigrants, from whom he had parted 
in an evil hour. But how were they to be 
made acquainted with his situation ? 

The discussion of these questions almost 
distracted the young man. Help could 
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only come from ihetm]^^ ^^^ ^^^es. Would it not 
be possible to cojjectedlv.-. their way through the 
besiegersj,.3 hvi^^^^ie proposed a thousand wild 
schemes of escape ; now he would mount 
his trusty steed, and dashing among the 
enemy, receive their fire, distract their at- 
tention, and perhaps draw them in pursuit, 
while Nathan and the others galloped off 
with the women in another quarter ; and^ 
again, he would plunge with them into 
the boiling torrent below, trusting to the 
strength of the horses to carry them through 
in safety. 

To these and other wild proposals, ut- 
tered in the intervals of combat, which 
was still maintained, with occasional de- 
monstrations on the part of the enemy of 
advancing to a third assault, Nathan re- 
plied only by representing the certain 
death they would bring upon all, especially 
* the poor helpless women ;' whose con- 
dition, with the reflection that he had 
brought them into it, seemed ever to dwell 
upon his mind, producing feelings of re- 
morseful excitement not inferior even to 
the compunctions which he expressed at 
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1. J, j-^Jtary part of the forest, twelve 
every shot discKanfc^f ^ , ' , 

T , J 1 . . ^^ Station, and at least 

Indeed his conscience si, . . , \ 

A A 1 J Jr^^*^he emigrants 

tressed and perplexed; nown^^^ • u- 

himself with being the murderer of'th^'*^^^ 
two poor women^ and now of his Shawnee 
fellow-creatures ; now he wrung the sol- 
dier by the hand, begging him to bear 
witness that he was shedding blood, not 
out of malice or wantonness, or even self- 
defence, but purely to save the innocent 
scalps of poor women, whose blood would 
be otherwise on his head ; and now be- 
seeching the young man with equal fer- 
vour to let the world know of his doings, 
that the blame might fall, not upon the 
faith of which he was an unworthy pro- 
fessor, but upon him, the evil-doer and 
back-slider. But, with all his remorse and 
contrition, he manifested no inclination to 
give over the work of fighting ; but, on the 
contrary, fired away with extreme good- 
will at every evil Shawnee creature that 
showed himself, encouraging Roland to 
do the same, and exhibiting throughout the 
whole contest t^ most exemplary courage 
and good conduct. 
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only come from themsel-ge and good conduct, although 
be possible to cstpg^tedly manifested in time of the 
besiegers^^,^ by all Ins companions, Roland felt, 
could only serve to defer for a few hours 
the fate of his party- The night wore away 
fast — the assailants grew bolder ; and from 
the louder yells and more frequent shots 
coming from them, it seemed as if their num- 
bers, instead of diminishing under his own 
fire, were gradually increasing, by the drop- 
ping in of their scouts from the forest. At 
the same time, he became sensible that his 
stores of ammunition were fast decreasing. 
** Friend !" said Nathan, wringing the 
soldier's hand for the twentieth time, when 
made acquainted with the deficiency, *' it 
is written, that thee women shall be mur- 
dered before thee eyes ! Nevertheless, I 
will do my best to save them. Friend, I 
must leave thee ! Thee shall have assist- 
ance. Can thee hold out the hovel till 
morning ? — But it is foolish to ask thee ; 
thee must hold it out ; and with none save 
the coloured person and the man Dodge, to 
help thee : for I say to thee, it has come to 
this at last, as I thought it would, — I must 
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break through the lines of thee Injun foes, 
and find thee assistance." 

^' O, if you could!" said Roland, grasp- 
ing at the hope ; " but how to pass them 
in safety ? Hark you, man, we can, by a 
show of attack on our own part, draw a 
fire from the villains ; and then a horseman 
as familiar as yourself with the woods, 
might dash through and effect his escape. 
We will do this : you shall have the best 
horse, — Briareus himself: worn and ex- 
hausted as he is, he will bear you off at the 
top of his speed, and fall dead before he 
attempts to slacken it. With him, you 
can reach the emigrants in half an hour ; 
and then — then. Heaven be praised ! you 
will find men brave and true, who will fol- 
low you as quickly to the rescue.*' 

'^ It would be the better for thee poor 
women," replied Nathan, '* if I had a fleet 
horse to bear me on the way faster than I 
can run on my own legs ; but, truly, friend, 
the riding away of a man on horseback 
through this crew of murdering Injuns is 
no such safe matter as thee thinks, where 
there are knives and.axes, as well as rifle- 
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bullets ; and it would, besides, be the ruin 
of thee and thee poor women, as showibg 
the lessening of thee numbers, and the fear 
that was on thee spirit. Of a truth, what 
I do must be done in secret ; thee enemies 
must not know it, I must creep among 
them, friend, and make my way on 
foot.'' 

'* It is impossible," said Roland, in 
despair; "you will only provoke your de- 
struction/' 

*^ It may be, friend, as thee says," re- 
sponded Nathan; ''nevertheless, friend, 
for thee women's sake, I will adventure it ; 
for it is I, miserable sinner that I am, that 
have brought them to this pass, and that 
must bring them out of it again, if man can 
do it. If I succeed, and thee friends is the 
men thee says, truly, then I shall save thee 
life and the lives of all; if I fail, then, 
friend, I shall not see the sight I have seen 
before, — the death of innocent, helpless 
women under the Injun scalping-knife. 
Friend, I tell thee," he continued, '' I must 
creep through thee foes; and with Hea- 
ven's help and little Peter's, truly it may 
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be that I shall creep through them suc- 
cessfully." 

At a moment of less grief and despera- 
tion> Roland would have better appreciated 
the magnitude of the service which Nathan 
thus offered to attempt, and even hesitated 
to permit what must have manifestly seem- 
ed the throwing away of a human life. 
But the emergency was too great to allow 
the operation of any but selfish feelings. 
The existence of his companions, the life of 
his Edith, depended upon procuring relief, 
and this could be obtained in no other way. 
If the undertaking was dangerous in the 
extreme, he saw it with the eyes of a sol- 
dier as well as a lover ! it was a feat he him- 
self would have dared without hesitation, 
could it have promised, in his hands, any 
relief to his followers. 

*^ Go, then, and God be with you," he 
muttered, eagerly; '* you have our lives in 
your hand. But it will be long, long 
before you can reach the band on foot. 
Yet do not weary or pause by the way. I 
have but little wealth, — ^but with what I 
have, I will reward you/' 
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" Friend," said Nathan, proudly, *^what 
I do, I do for no lucre of reward, but for 
pity of thee poor women; for, truly, I 
have seen the murderiag and scalping of 
poor women before, and the seeing of the 
same has left blood upon my head, which 
is a mournful thing to think of/* 

*'Well, be not offended: do what 
you can, — our lives may rest on a. single 
minute/' 

**I will do what I can, friend,'' replied 
Nathan ; " and if I can but pass safely 
through thee foes, there is scarce a horse 
in thee company, were it even thee war-- 
horse, that shall run to thee friends more 
fleetly. But, friend, do thee hold out 
the bouse ; use thee powder charily ; keep 
up the spirits of thee two men ; and be of 
good heart theeself, fighting valiantly, and 
slaying according to thee conscience : and 
then, friend, if it be Heaven's will, I will 
return to thee and help thee out of all thee 
troubles." 

With these words of encouragement, 
Nathan immediately prepared for the 
undertaking, desperate as it seemed, of 
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making his way through the lines of the 
enemy. His preparations were few and 
easily made, and consisted principally of 
disburthening himself of his powder and 
ball, which he gave to Roland to be di- 
vided among the three remaining comba- 
tants ; in drawing up the skirts of his leather 
coat, which he belted round his. waist in 
such way as to leave his legs free for the 
peculiar duty to which they were to be 
put, and summoning to his side little 
Peter, whom he had taken the earliest 
opportunity to stow away in a safe place 
among the ruins, where he had quietly 
remained ever since — for, as Nathan said, 
*^ Little Peter's good qualities was, not 
in fighting, but in taking care of his 
master/' His rifle, although he had rob- 
bed himself of ammunition, leaving but a 
single charge in his horn and pouch, 
Nathan obstinately insisted on retaining 
and carrying with him, however much it 
might encumber him in his flight; and 
with this poised in his hand, his knife 
transferred from his belt to his breast, 
where it was ready to be grasped at a mo- 
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ment's warning, and little Peter crouched 
upon the earth before him to guide the 
way, he prepared to execute his bold pur- 
pose, with an alacrity that awoke some- 
thing like suspicion in Roland's bosom. 

*^ If you fail me, man," he muttered, 
with some agitation, as he pondered upon 
the effects of such defection, " if you have 
devised this undertaking only to effect your 
own escape, deserting me, deserting my 
friends, whom you leave in such extremity, 
abandoned to our fate, — may Heaven fail 
you in like manner, and that in the time of 
your greatest need!" 

" If thee knew what it was to creep 
through a camp of warring Shawnees," 
said Nathan, with great equanimity, **thee 
would allow that the cowardly and betray- 
ing man would look for some safer way of 
escape. Do thee but be true to theeself 
and thee women as I will^ and it may be 
that all shall yet escape unharmed. Fare- 
well, friend," he continued, grasping 
Roland's hand, and grasping it as one who 
meditated the mean and cowardly deser- 
tion which Roland had imputed to him^ 
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could never have done ; *' if I fall, I shall 
not hear the last shriek of thee murdered wo- 
men ; if I live» and thee can make good thee 
defence till morning, neither shalt thou/' 

With these words, Nathan turned from 
the soldier, setting out upon his dangerous 
duty with a courage and self-devotion of 
which Roland did not yet know all the 
merit. He threw himself upon the earth, 
and muttering to little Peter, " Now Peter, 
as thee ever served thee master well and 
truly, serve him well and truly now," be- 
gan to glide away among the ruins, makmg 
his way from log to log and bush to bush, 
close behind the animal, who seemed to 
determine the period and direction of every 
movement. 

His course was down the river> the 
opposite of that by which the party had 
reached the ruin,^ in which quarter the 
woods were nighest, and promised the 
most accessible, as well as the best shel- 
ter ; though that could be reached only in 
the event of his successfully avoiding the 
different barbarians hidden among the 
bushes on its border. 
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He soon vanished, with his dog, from 
the eyes of the soldier ; who now, in pur- 
suance of instructions previously given him 
by Nathan, caused his followers to let fly 
a volley among the trees, which had the 
expected effect of drawing another in return 
from the foes, accompanied by their loudest 
whoops of menace and defiance. In this 
manner Nathan, as he drew nigh the wood, 
was enabled to form correct opinions as to 
the different positions of the besiegers, and 
to select that point in the line which seemed 
the weakest ; while the attention of the foe 
was in a measure drawn off*, so as to give 
him the better opportunity of advancing on 
them unobserved. With this object in view, 
a second and third volley were tired by the 
little garrison ; after which they ceased 
making such feints of hostility, and left 
him, as he had directed, to his fate. 

It was then that, with a beating heart, 
Roland awaited the event, and, as he 
began to figure to his imagination the perils 
which Nathan must necessarily encounter 
in the undertaking, he listened for the 
shout of triumph that he feared would, 
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each moment, proclaim the capture or 
death of his messenger. But he listened 
in vain, — ^at leasts in vain for such sounds as 
his skill might interpret into evidences of 
Nathan's fate : he heard nothing but the 
occasional crack of a rifle aimed at the 
ruin, with the yell of the savage that fired 
it, the rush of the breeze, the rumbling of 
the thunder, and the deep-toned echoes 
from the river below. Nothing whatever 
occurred, at least for a quarter of an hour, 
by which he might judge what was the 
issue of the enterprise : and he was begin- 
ning to indulge the hope that Nathan had 
passed safely through the besiegers, when 
a sudden yell of a peculiarly wild and 
thrilling character, was uttered in the wood 
in the quarter in which Nathan had fled ; 
and this, exciting, as it seemed to do, a 
prodigious sensation among his foes, filled 
him with anxiety and dread. To his ears 
the shout expressed fury and exultation, 
sjuch as might well be felt at the sudden 
discovery and capture of the luckless mes^ 
senger ; and his fear that such had been 
the end of Nathan's undertaking was 
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greatly increased by what followed. The 
shots and whoops suddenly ceased^ and, 
for ten minutes or more, all was silent, 
save the roar of the river and the whisper- 
ing of the fitful breeze. 

** They have taken him alive, poor 
wretch !"' muttered the soldier, *' and now. 
they are fol-cing from him a confession of 
our weakness !" 

It seemed as if there might be some 
foundation for the suspicion ; for presently 
a great shout burst from the enemy, and 
the next moment a rush was made against 
the ruin as if by the whole force of the 
enemy. '' Fire !" shouted Roland to his 
companions : " if we must die, let it be 
like men ;'* and no sooner did he behold 
the dark figures of the assailants leaping 
among the ruins, than he discharged his 
rifle and the pair of pistols which he had 
reserved in his own hands, the other pair 
having been divided between Dodge and 
the negro, who used them with equal re- 
solution, and with an effect that Roland 
had not anticipated : the assailants, ap- 
parently daunted by the weight of the 
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Yolley, seven pieces iiaving been discharged 
in rapid succession, instantly beat a retreat, 
resuming their former positions. From 
these, however, they now maintained an 
almost incessant fire ; and by and by several 
of them, stealing cautiously up, effected 
a lodgment in a distant part of the ruins, 
whence, without betraying any especial 
desire to come to closer quarters, they 
began to carry on the war in a manner that 
greatly increased Roland's alarm, their 
bullets flying about and into the hovel so 
thickly, that he became afraid lest some of 
them should reach its hapless inhabitants. 

He was already debating within himself 
the propriety of transferring Edith and her 
companion from this ruinous and now 
dangerous abode to the ravine, where they 
might be sheltered from all danger, at least 
for a time, when a bolt of lightning, as he 
at first thought it, shot from the nearest 
group of foes, flashed over his head, and 
striking what remained of the roof, stood 
trembling in it, an arrow of blazing fire. 

The appearance of this missile, followed, 
as it immediately was, by several others 
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discharged from the same bow, confirmed 
ttie soldier's resolution to remove the 
females, while it greatly increased his 
anxiety ; for although there was little fear 
that the flames could be communicated 
from the arrows to the roof so deeply 
saturated by the late rains, yet each, while 
burning, served, like a flambeau, to illu- 
minate the ruins below, and must be ex- 
pected before long to reveal the helplessness 
of the party, and to light the besiegers to 
their prey. ^ 

With such fears on his mind, he hesitated 
no longer to remove his cousin and her 
companion to the ravine, which was 
effected with but little risk or difficulty ; 
the ravine heading, as was mentioned be- 
fore, under the floor of the hovel itself, and 
its borders being so strewn with broken 
timbers and planks as to screen the party 
from observation. He concealed them both 
among the rocks and brambles with which 
the hollow abounded, listened a moment 
to the rush of the flood as it swept the pre- 
cipitous bank, and the roar with which it 
seemed struggling among rocky obstruc- 
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tions above; and smiling with the grim 
thought, that, when resistance was no 
longer availing, there Mras yet a refuge for 
his kinswoman within the dark bosom of 
those troubled waters, to which he felt, 
with the stem resolution of a Roman father 
rather than of 9 christian lover, that hecould, 
when nothing else remained, consign her 
with his own hands, he returned to the 
ruins, to keep up the appearance of still 
defending it, and to preserve the entrance 
of the ravine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Rescue those breatbing lives to die in beds, 
That here come sacrifices I 

Kino John. 

The flaming arrows were still shot ia 
vain at the water-soaked roof, and the com- 
bustibles with which they were armed 
burning out very rapidly, produced but 
little of that e^ect in illuminating the ruins 
which Roland had apt)rehended> and far 
which they had been perhaps in part de* 
signed ] and, in consequence, the savages 
soon ceased to shoot them. A more useful 
ally to the besiegers was promised in the 
moon, which was now rising over the woods, 
and occasionally revealing her wan and 
wasted crescent through gaps in the clouds. 
Waning in her last quarter, and struggling 
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amid banks of vapour, she yet retained 
sufficient magnitude and lustre, when risen 
a few more degrees, to dispel the almost 
sepulchral darkness that had hitherto in- 
vested the ruins, and thus proved a more 
effectual protection to the travellers than 
their own courage. Of this Roland was 
well aware, and he watched the increasing 
light with sullen and gloomy forebodings, 
though still exhorting his two supporters 
to hope and courage, and setting them a 
constant example of vigilance and resolu- 
tion. 

But neither hope nor courage, . neither 
vigilance nor resolution, availed to deprive 
the foe of the advantage he had gained in 
effecting a lodgment among the ruins, where 
four or five diflferent warriors still maintained 
a hot fire upon the hovel, doing, of course, 
little harm, as it was entirely deserted, but 
threatening mischief enough when it should 
fall into their hands, — a catastrophe : that 
was deferred only in consequence of the 
extreme cautiousness with which they now 
conducted hostilities, the travellers making 
only a show of defending it, though sensible 
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that it almost entirely ^commanded the 
ravine. 

It was now more than an hour and a half 
since Nathan had departed, and Roland 
was beginning himself to feel the hope he 
encouraged in the others, that the man of 
peace had actually succeeded in effecting 
his escape, and that the wild whoop which 
he at first esteemed the evidence of his 
capture or death, and the assault that fol- 
lowed it, had been caused by some cir- 
cumstance having no relation to Nathan 
whatever, — perhaps by the arrival of a re- 
inforcement, whose coming had infused new 
spirit into the breasts of the so long baffled 
assailants. 

*' If he have escaped," he muttered, '' he 
must already be near the camp : — a strong 
man and fleet runner might reach it in an 
hour. In another hour, — nay, perhaps in 
half an hour, for there are good horses and 
bold hearts in the band, — I shall hear the 
rattle of their hoofs in the wood, and the 
yells of these cursed bandits scattered like 
dust under their footsteps. If I can but 
hold the ravine for an hour ! Thank Hea- 
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ven, the moon i^ a second time lost in 
clouds, — ^the thunderisagain rolling through 
the sky ! A tempest now were better than 
gales of Araby, — a thunder-gust were our 
salvation." 

The wishes of the soldier seemed about 
to be fulfilled. The clouds, which for half an 
hour had been breaking up, again gathered, 
producing thicker darkness than before; 
ta^nd heavy peals of thunder, heralded by 
pale sheets of lightning, that threw a ghastly 
but insufficient light over objects, were 
again heard rattling at a distance over the 
woods. The fire of the savages began to 
slacken, and by and by entirely ceased. 
They waited, perhaps, for the moment when 
the increasing glare of the lightning should 
enable them better to distinguish between 
the broken timbers, the objects of so many 
wasted volleys, and the crouching bodies 
of the defenders. 

The soldier took advantage of this nio- 
mchit of tranquillity to descend to the river 
.to quench his thirst, and to bear bac]c some 
of the liquid element to his fainting fol- 
lowers. While engaged in this duty he 
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cast his eyes upon the scene, surveying 
with sullen interest the flood that cut off 
his escape from the fatal hovel. The 
mouth of the ravine was wide, and scattered 
over with rocks and bushes, that even pro- 
jected for some little space into the water^ 
the latter vibrating up and down in a man* 
ner that proved the strength and irregu- 
larity of the current. The river was here 
bounded by frowning cliffs, from which, a 
furlong or two above, had fallen huge blocks 
of stone that greatly contracted its narrow 
channel ; and among these the swollen 
waters surged and foamed with the greatest 
\1olence, producing that hollow roar which 
was so much in keeping with the solitude 
of the ruin, ^nd so proper an accompani- 
ment to the growling thunder and the wild 
yells of the warriors. Below these massive 
6bstructions, and opposite the mouth of 
the ravine, the channel had expanded into 
a pool ; in which the waters might have 
regained their tranquillity and rolled along 
in peace, but for the presence of an island, 
which, growing up in the centre of the ex- 
panse, consolidated by the roots of a thou- 
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sand willows and other trees that delight 

in such humid soils, and^ in times of flood, 

covered by a raft of drift timber entangled 

\ among its trees, presented a barrier, on 

either side of which the current swept with 
speed and fury, though, as it seemed, en- 
tirely unopposed by rocks. 

In such a current, as Roland thought, 
there was nothing unusually formidable ; 
a daring swimmer might easily make his 
way to the island opposite, where, if diffi- 
culties were presented by the second chan- 
nel, he might as easily find shelter from 
enemies firing on him from the banks. He 
gazed again on the island, which, viewed in 
the gloom, revealed to his eyes only a mass 
of shadowy boughs, resting in peace and 
security. 

His heart beat high with hope, and he 
was beginning to debate the chances of 
success in an attempt to swim his party 
across the channel on the horses, when a 
flash of lightning, brighter than usual, dis- 
closed the fancied island a cluster of shak- 
ing tree-tops, whose trunks, as well as 
the soil that supported them, were buried 
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fathoms deep in the flood. At the same 
moment he heard, coming on a gust that 
repelled and deadened for a time the louder 
tumult from the rocks above, other roaring 
sounds, indicating the existence of other 
rocky obstructions at the foot of the island, 
among which, as he could now see, the 
same flash having shown him the strength 
of the current in the centre of the channel, 
the swimmer must be dashed who failed to 
find footing on the island. 

'^ We are imprisoned, indeed," he mut- 
tered, bitterly; "Heaven itself ha* de- 
serted us/' 

As he uttered these repining words, 
stooping to dip the canteen with; which he 
was provided, in the water, a little canoe, 
darting forward with a velocity that seemed 
produced by the combined strength of the 
current and the rower, shot suddenly 
among the rocks and bushes at the en- 
trance of the ravine, wedging itself fast 
among them, and a human figure, leaped 
from it to the shore. The soldier started 
back aghast, as if from a dweller of another 
world; but recovering his courage in an 
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instant^ and not doubting that he beheld 
in the unexpected visiter a Shawnee and 
foe, who had thus found means of assailing 
his party on the rear, he rushed upon the 
stranger with drawn sword^ for be had laid 
his rifle aside, and taking him at a disad- 
vantage, while stooping to drag the boat 
further ashore, he smote him such a blow 
over the head as brought him instantly to 
the ground, a dead man to all appearance, 
since, while his body fell upon the earthy 
his head, — or at least a goodly portion of 
it, sliced away by the blow, — ^went skim* 
ming into the water. 

'* Die, dog !'' said Roland^ as he struck 
the blow ; and not content with that, be 
clapped his foot on the victim's breast, to 
give him the coup-de^grdce ; when, won- 
der of wonders, the supposed Shawnee and 
dead man opened his lips, and cried aloud, 
in good choice Salt-River English, — 
*' 'Tarnal death to you^ white man ! what 
are you atter ?" 

It was the voice, the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten voice, of the captain of horse-thieves; 
and as Roland's sword droj^ped from his 
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hand in the surprise, up rose Roaring 
Ralph himself^ his eyes rollitig, as Roland 
saw by a second flash of lightning, with 
thrice their usual obliquity, his left hand 
scratching among the locks of hair exposed 
by the blow of the sabre, which had carried 
off a huge slice of his hat, without doing 

other mischief, while his right brandished 

« 

a rifle, which he handled as if about to 
repay the favour with interest. But the 
same flash that revealed his visage to the 
astonished soldier, disclosed also Roland'i^ 
features to him, and he fairly yelled with 
joy at the sight. 

^* Tarnal death to me !" he roared, first 
leaping into the air and cracking his heels 
together, then snatching at Roland^s band, 
which he clutched and twisted with the 
gripe of a bear, and then bracking his heels 
together again, ** 'tarnal death to me, sod- 
ger, but I knowM it wbti/ou war in a squab- 
blification! I heerd the cracking and the 
squeaking; *Tarnal death to me!' says T, 
* thar^fi Injuns 1^ And then I thought, and 
says I, * 'tamal death to me, who are they 
atter?* and then^ 'tarnal death to me, it 
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came over me like a strick of lightning, 
and says I, * 'tamal death to me, but it's 
anngelliferous madam that helped me out 
of the halter!' Strahnger!" he roared, ex- 
ecuting another demivolte, ^* h'yai* am I, 
come to do anngelliferous madam's fight- 
ing agin all critturs human and inhuman^ 
Christian and Injun, white, red, blacky and 
party-coloured. Show me anngelliferous 
madam, and then show me the abbregynes; 
and if you ever iseed fighting, 'tarnal death 
to me, but you'll say it war only th€ squab- 
bling of seed-ticks and blue-bottle flies ! 
I say, sodger, show me anngelliferous ma- 
dam : you cut the halter and you cut the 
tug ; but it war madam the anngel that set 
you on : wharfo', I'm her dog and her nig- 
gur from now to etarnity, and I'm come to 
fight for her, and lick her enemies till you 
shall 4see nothing left of 'em but ha'rs and 
nails!" 

Of these expressions, uttered with ex- 
treme volubility and the most extravagant 
gestures, Roland toak no notice ; his 
astonishment at the horse-thiefs appear- 
ance was giving way to new thoughts and 
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hopes, and he eagerly demanded of Ralph 
how he had got there. 

"In the dug-out/'* said Ralph; "found 
her floating among the bushes, ax'd me out 
a flopperf with my tom-axe in no time, 
j urnped in, thought of anngeliiferous madam, 
and came down the falls like a cob in a 
corn van — Arn't I the leaping trout of the 
waters ? Strannger, I don't want to sw'ar, 
but I reckon if there ar'n't hell up thar 
among the big stones, thar s hell no other 
whar all about Salt river ! But I say, sod 
ger, I came here not to talk nor cavort,J 
but to show that I'm the man, Ralph Stack- 
pole, to die dog for them that pats me. ' So 
whar's anngeliiferous madam ? Let me see 
her, sodger, that I may feel wolfish when I 
jumps among the red-skins; for I'm all for a 
fight, and thar ar'n't no run in me." 
- " It is well, indeed, if it shall prove so," 
said Roland, not without bitterness, for it 
is to you alone we owe all our misfortunes." 



* Dvg-outy — acanl>e, — because dufftmt, or hollowed witfat 
the axe. 

t Flopper, — a flapper, a paddle. 

I Cavort, — to play pranks, to gasconade. 
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With these words, he led the way to the 
place where, among the horses, concealed 
(onong brambles and stones, lay the unfor- 
tunate females cowering on the bare earth. 
The pale sheets of lightning, flashing now 
with greater frequency, revealed them to 
Ralph's eyes, k ghastly and melancholy 
pair, whose situation and appearance were 
well fitted to move the feelings of a manly 
bosom ; Edith lying almost insensible across 
Telie's knees, while the latter, weeping 
bitterly, yet seemed striving to forget her 
own distresses while ministering to those of 
her companion. 

" Tamal death to me J " cried Stack- 
pole, looking upon Edith's palid visage and 
rayless eyes with more emotion than would 
have been expected from his rode character, 
or than was expressed in his uncouth 
phrases, '* if that don't make me eat a nig- 
gur, may I be tetotaciously chawed up my- 
self! Oh, you anngelliferous madam, jist 
look up and say the word, for I'm now 
ready to mount a wild cat : jist look up, 
and don't make a die of it, for thar's no 
occasion : for am't I your niggur slave. 
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Ralph Stackpole ? and arn't I come to Hck 
all that^B agin you, Mingo, Shawnee^ Sda* 
ware> and all ? Oh^ you anngelliferous 
crittur^ don't swound away, but look up> 
and see how Til wallop 'em !" 

And here the worthy horse-thief, seeing 
that his exhortations produced no effect 
upon the apparently dying Edith, dropped 
upon his knees, and began to blubber and 
lament over her, as if overcome by his 
feelings, promising her a world of Indian 
scalps, and a whole Salt-river full of Shaw-^ 
nee blood, if she would only look up aad 
see how he went about it. 

*' Show your gratitude by actions, not 
by words," said Roland, who, whatever hi« 
cause for disliking the zealous Ralph, was 
not unrejoiced at his presence, as that of a 
valuable auxiliary : '' rise up, and tell me, 
in the name of heaven, how you succeeded 
in reaching this place, and what hope there 
is of leaving it ! " 

But Ralph was too much afflicted w^th 
the wretched condition of Edith, whom bts 
gratitude for the life she had bestowed had 
made the mistress paramount of his soul, to 
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give much heed to any one but herself; 
and it was only by dint of hard questioning 
that Roland drew from him, little by little, 
an account of the causes which had kept him 
in the vicinity of the travellers, and finally 
brought him to the scene of combat. 

It hs^d been, it appeared, an eventful and 
unlucky day with the horse- thief, as well 
as the soldier. Aside from his adventure 
on the beech-tree, enough in all truth to 
mark the day for him with a black stone, 
he had been peculiarly unfortunate with 
the horses to which he had so unceremo- 
niously helped himself. The gallant Bria- 
reus, after sundry trials of strength with 
his new master, had at last succeeded in 
throwing him from his back ; and the two- 
year-old pony, after obeying him the whole 
day with the docility of a dog, even when 
the halter was round his neck, and carry- 
ing him in safety until within a few miles 
of Jackson's Station, had attempted the 
same exploit, and succeeded, galloping off 
on the back-track towards his home. This 
second loss was the more intolerable, since 
Stackpole, having endured the penalty for 
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Stealing him, Considered himi^elf as having 
a legal Lynch-like right, to the animal, 
which no one could now dispute* He 
therefore returned in pursuit of the pony, 
until night arrested his footsteps on the 
banks of the river, which, the waters still 
rising, he did not care to cross in the dark. 
He had therefore built a fire by the road- 
side, intending to camp-out till morning. 

* ' And it was your fire, then, that checked 
us ?" cried Roland, at this part of the story, 
— '* it "WBsyour light we took for the watch- 
fire of Indians ?" 

*^ Injuns you may say," quoth Stack- 
pole, innocently ; ** for thar war a knot of 
'em I seed sneaking over the ford : and jist 
as I was squinting a long aim at 'em, 
hoping I might smash two of 'em at a lick, 
slam-bang goes a feller that had got behind 
me, 'tamal death to him, and roused me 
out of my snuggery. Well, sodger, then 
I jumps into the cane, and next into the 
timber; for I reckoned all Injun creation 
war atter me. And so I sticks fast in a 
lick; and then to sumtotalize, I wallops 
down a rock; eend foremost, like a bull- 
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toad: and, 'tarnal death to me, while I 
war scratching my head, and wondering 
^har I came from, I heerd the crack of 
the guns across the river, and thought of 
anngelliferous madam. 'Tamal death to 
me, sodger, it turned me wrong side out ! 
and while I war axing all natur' how I 
war to get over, what should I do but see 
the old sugar-trough floating in the bushes* 
— I seed her in a strick of lightning. So 
pops I in, and paddles I down, till I comes 
to the rocks, — ^and ar'nt they beauties? 
' H'yar goes for grim death and massa- 
creatioD,' says I, and tuck the shoot ; and 
if I didn't fetch old dug-out through slicker 
than snakes, and faster than a well-greased 
thunderbolt, niggurs arVt niggurs, nor 
Injuns Injuns : and, strannger, if you axes 
toe why, h'yar's the wharfo'^ — 'twar be- 
cause I thought of anngelliferous madam I 
Strannger, I am the gentleman to see her 
out of a fight; and so jist tell her thar^s 
no occasion for being uneasy ; for, 'tarnal 
death to me, I'll mount Shawnees, and die 
for her, jist like nothing." 

'' Wretch that you are,' cried Roland, 
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whose detestation of the unlucky cause of 
his troubles^ revived by the discovery that 
it was to his presence at the ford they 
owed their last and most fatal disappmnt- 
ment, rendered him somewhat ins^Mible 
to the good feelings and courage which 
had brought the grateful fellow to his as- 
sistance, — " you were bom for our de* 
struction ; every way you have proved our 
ruin; but for you, my poor kinswoman 
would have been now in safety amox^ her 
fViends. Had she left you hanging on the 
beech, you would not have been on the 
river, to cut off her only escape, when 
pursued close at hand by murderoui^ 
savages/* 

The reproach, now for the first time 
acqusdnting Stackpole with the injury he 
had, though so unintentionally and inno» 
cently, inflicted upon his benefactress ; and 
the sight of her, lying apparently half^detd 
at his feet, wrought up the feelings of the 
worthy horse*-thief to a pitch of desperate 
compunction, n^ingled with fury. 

'' If I'm the crittur that helped her intp 
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the fix, rra the crittur to holp her out of it'. 
Tarnal death to me, whar's the Injuns ? 
H'yar goes to eat 'em !" 

With that, he uttered a yell, — the first 
human cry that had been uttered for some 
time, for the assailants were still resting on 
their arms, — ^and rushing up the ravine, as 
if well acquainted with the localities of the 
station, he ran to the ruin, repeating his 
cries at every step, with a loudness and 
vigour of tone that soon drew a response 
from the lurking enemy. 

*• H'yar, you 'tarnal-temporal, long-leg- 
ged, Hater- headed, paint-faces!" he roared, 
leaping from the passage floor to the pile of 
ruins before the door of the hovels (where 
Emperor yet lay ensconced, and whither 
Roland followed him,) as if in utter defiance 
of the foemen whom he bailed with such 
opprobrious epithets, — *' h'yar, you bald- 
head, smoke-dried, punkin-eating, red- 
skins! youhalf-niggurs! you 'coon-whelps! 
you snakes ! you varmints ! you raggamuf- 
fins, what goes about licking women and 
children, and scar'ring anngelliferous ma- 
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dam ! git up and show your scalp-locks ; 
for, 'tarnal death to me, I'm the man to take 
'em — cock-a-doodle-doo !" — 

And the valiant horse-thief concluded 
his warlike defiance with such a crow as 
might have struck consternation to the 
heart, not merely of the best game-cock in 
Kentucky, but to the bird of Jove itself. 
Great was the excitement it produced 
among the warriors. A furious hubbub 
was heard to arise among them, followed 
by many wrathful voices, exclaiming in 
broken English, with eager haste, ** Know 
himdah! cuss' rascal! Cappin Stackpole! 
— steal Injun hoss!' And the * steal Injun 
hoss !' iterated and reiterated by a dozen 
voices, and always with the most iracund 
emphasis, enabled Roland to form a proper 
conception of the sense in which his ene- 
mies held that offence, as well as of the 
great merits and wide-spread fame of his 
new ally, whose mere voice had thrown the 
red -men into such a ferment. . 

But it was not with words alone they 
vented their displeasure. Rifle-shots and 
ex^crationsweredischargedtogetheragaihst 
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the notorious enemy of their pinfolds ; who, 
nothing daunted, and nothing loath, let fly 
his own * speechifier,' as he denominated 
his rifle, in return, accompanying the salute 
with divers yells and maledictions, in which 
latter he showed himself, to say the truth, 
infinitely superior to his antagonists. He 
would even, so great and fervent was his 
desire to fight the battles of his benefactress 
to advantage, have retained his exposed 
stand on the pile of ruins, daring every 
bullet, had not Roland dragged him down 
by main force, and compelled him to seek 
a shelter like the rest, — ^from which, how- 
ever, he carried on the war, loading and 
firing his piece with wonderful rapidityr 
and yelling and roaring all the time with 
triumphant fury, as if reckoning upon every 
shot to bring down an enemy. 

But it was not many minutes before 
Roland began to fear that the fatality which 
had marked all his relations with the 
intrepid horse-thief, had not yet lost its 
influence, and that Stackpole'a present 
assistance was any thing but advantageous 
to his cause. It seemed, indeed, as if the 
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savages had been driven to increased rs^e 
by the discovery of his presence ; and that 
the hope of capturing him^ the most daring 
and inveterate of all the hungerera after 
Indian horse-flesh, and requiting^ mani- 
fold transgressions on the spot, had infused 
into them new spirit and fiercer determina- 
tion. Their fire became more vigorous^ 
their shouts more wild and ferocious : those 
who had effected a lodgment among the 
ruins crept nigher, whilg' others appeared^ 
dealing their shots from other quarters close 
at hand ; and, in fine, the situation of his 
little party became so precarious, that 
Roland, apprehending every moment a 
general assault, and despairing of being 
again able to repel it, drew them secretly* 
off from the ruin, which he abandoned 
entirely, and took refuge among the rocks 
at the head of the ravine. 

It was then,— while, unconscious of the 
sudden evacuation of the hovel, but not 
doubting they had driven the defenders into 
its interior, the enemy poured in half a 
dozen or mwe volleys, as preliminaries to 
the assault which the soldier apprehended, 
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— that he turned to the unlucky Balph ; 
and arresting him as he was about to fire 
upon the foe from his new cover, demanded, 
with much agitathM, if it were not possi- 
ble to transport the hapless females in the 
little canoe, which his mind had often rer. 
verted to as a probable means of escape, to 
a place of safety. 

*''Tarnal death to me," said Ralph, 
'' thar's a boiling-pot above and a boiling- 
pot below ; but ar'n't I the crittur to shake, 
old Salt by the fo'-paw ? Can take anngel-. 
liferous madam down ar a shoot that war 
ever seed !" 

*'And why, in heaven's name/' cried 
the Virginian, ^' did you not say so before, 
and relieve her from this horrible situation ?" 

" 'Tarnal death to me, ar'n't I to do her 
fighting first ?" demanded the honest Ralph; 
•' Jist let's have another crack at the vil- 
lains, jist for madam's satisfaction; and 
then, sodger, if you're for taking the shoot, 
I'm jist the salmon to show you the way . 
But I say, sodger, I won't lie," be con- 
tinued, finding Roland was bent upon 
instant escape, while the savages were yet 
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unaware of their flight from the hovel, — 
** I won't lie, sodger ; — ^tbar's rather a small 
trough to hold madam and the gal, and me 
and you and the niggur and'the white man;" 
— (for Stackpole was already acquainted 
with the number of the party;) — '* and as 
for the bosses, 'twill be all crucifixion to 
git 'em through old Salt's fingers." - 

" Think not of horses, nor of us," said 
Roland. *' Save but the women, and it 
will be enough. For the rest of us, we 
will do our best. We can keep the hollow 
till we are relieved ; for, if Nathan be alive, 
relief must be now on the way." And in 
a few hurried words, he acquainted Stack- 
pole with his having despatched the man of 
peace to seek assistance. 

** Thar's no trusting the crittur, Bloody 
Nathan," said Ralph ; *' though at a close 
hug, a squeeze on the small ribs, or a kick- 
up of heels, he's all splendiferous. Afore 
you see his ugly pictur' a'gin, 'tarnal death 
to me, strannger, you'll be devoured; — 
the red niggurs thar won't make two bites 
at you. No, sodger, — if we run, we run, 
thar's the principle ; we takes the water, 
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the whole herd together, niggurs, bosses, 
and all, partickelarly the bosses ; for, 'tar- 
nal death to me, it's agin my conscience 
to leave so much as a hoof. And so, sodger^ 
if you conscientiously thinks thar has been 
walloping enough done on both sides, I'm 
jist the man to help you all out of the bob- 
bery ; — though, cuss me, you might as well 
have cut me out of the beech without so 
much hard axing 1" 

These words of the worthy horse-thief, 
uttered as hurriedly as his owft, but far 
more coolly, animated the spirits of the 
young soldier with double hope ; and, tak- 
ing advantage of the busy intentness with 
which the enemy still poured their fire into 
the ruin, he despatched Ralph down the 
ravine, to prepare the canoe for the women, 
while he himself summoned Dodge and 
Emperor to make an effort for thei^ own 
deliverance. 
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CHAPTER V. 



For what obscured light the heavens did grant, 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. 

Comedy of Errors. 



The roar of the river, alternating with 
peals of thunder, which were now loud 
and frequent, awoke many, an anxious 
pang in Roland's bosom, as he lifted his 
half unconscious kinswoman from the 
earth, and bore her to the canoe ; but his 
apxiety was much more increased, when 
he came to survey the little vessel itself, 
which was scarce twelve feet in length, and 
seemed ill fitted to sustain the weight of 
even half the party. It was, besides, of 
the clumsiest and worst possible figure, >a 
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mere log in fact, roughly hollowed out, 
without any attempt having been made to 
point its extremities ; so that it looked less 
like a canoe than an ox-trough ; which lat- 
ter purpose it was perhaps designed chiefly 
to serve, and intended to be used for the 
former only when an occasional rise of the 
waters might make a canoe necessary to the 
convenience of the maker. Such a vessel, 
managed by a skilful hand, might indeed 
bear the two females, with honest Ralph, 
through the foaming rapids below ; but 
Roland felt, that to burthen it with others 
would be to insure the destruction of all. 

He resolved, therefore, that no others 
should enter it; and, having deposited 
Telie Doe in it by the side of Edith, he 
directed Dodge and Emperor to mount their ' i 
horses, and trust to their strength and cou- 
rage for a safe escape. To Emperor, whajt^ 
ever distaste he might have for the adven- 
ture, this was an order, like all others, 
to be obeyed without murmuring; and, 
fortunately. Pardon Dodge's humanity, or 
his discretion, was so strongly fortified by 
lys confidence in the swimming virtues of 
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his steed^ that he very readily agreed to 
try his fortune on horseback. 

'* Any thing to git round them everlast- 
ing varmint, — though it a'n't no sich great 
circumstance to fight 'em neither, where 
one 's a kinder got one 's hand in/' he cried, 
with quite a joyous voice ; and added, as 
if to encourage the others, — " its my idea, 
that, if such an old crazy boat can swim 
the river, a boss can do it a mortal heap 
better/' 

" 'Tarnal death to me," said Ralph 
Stackpole, '* them 's got the grit that '11 
go down old Salt on horseback ! But it 's 
all for the good of anngelliferous madam : 
and «>, if thar's any hard rubbing, or drown- 
ing, or any thing of that synonimous natur\ 
to happen, it ar'n't a thing to be helped no 
how^. But hand in the guns and- speechi- 
fiers, and make ready for a go ; foF> 'tarnal 
death to me, the abbregynes ar' making a 
rush for the cabin/' 

There was indeed little time left for de- 
liberation. While Ralph was yet speak- 
ing, a dozen or more flaming brands were 
suddenly seen flung into the air, as if against 
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the broken roof of the cabin, through which 
they fell into the interior ; and, with a 
tremendous whoop, the savages, thus light- 
ing the way to the assault, rushed against 
their fancied prey. The next moment, 
there was heard a yell of disappointed rage 
and wonder, followed by a rush of men 
into the ravine. 

** Now, sodger," cried Ralph, *^ stick 
close to the trough ; and if you ever seed 
etarnity at midnight, you '11 see a small 
sample now !" 

With that he pushed the canoe into the 
stream, and Roland urging his terrified 
steed with voice and spur, and leading his 
cousin's equally alarmed palfrey, leaped 
in after him, calling to Dodge and Emperor 
to follow. But how they followed, or 
whether they followed at all, it was npt 
easy at that moment to determine; for a 
bright flash of lightning glaring over the 
river, vanished suddenly, leaving all in 
double darkness, and the impetuous rush of 
the current, whirled him he knew not whi- 
ther, while the crash of the thunder that 
followed, prevented his hearing any other 
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noise, save the increasing and never absent 
roar of the waters. 

Another flash illuminated the scene, and 
during its short-lived radiance he perceived 
himself flying, as it almost seemed, through 
the water, borne along by a furious current 
betwixt what appeared to him two lofty 
walls of crag and forest, towards those 
obstructions in the channel, which, in times 
of flood, converted the whole river into a 
boiling caldron. They were masses of rock, 
among which had lodged rafts of drift 
timber, forming a dam or barrier on either 
side of the river, from which the descend- 
ing floods were whirled into a central chan- 
nel, ample enough in the dry season to 
discharge the waters in quiet, but through 
which they were now driven with all the 
hurry and rage of a torrent; 

The scene, viewed in the momentary 
glare of the lightning, was indeed terrific : 
the dark and rugged walls on either side, 
the ramparts of timber of every shape and 
size, from the little willow sapling to the 
full grown sycamore, piled high above the 
rocks, and the rushing gulf betwixt them. 
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made up a spectacle sufficient to appal the 
stoutest heart; and Roland gasped for 
breath, as he beheld the little canoe whirl 
into the narrow chasm, and then vanish, 
even before the light was over, as if swal- 
lowed up in its boiling vortex. 

But there was little time for fear or con- 
jecture. He cast the rein of the palfrey 
from his hand, directed Briareus's head 
towards the abyss, and the next moment, 
sweeping in darkness and with the speed of 
an arrow, betwixt the barriers, he felt his 
charger swimming beneath him in compa- 
ratively tranquil waters. Another flash 
illumined hill and river, and he beheld the 
little canoe dancing along in safety, scarce 
fifty yards in advance, with Stackpole 
waving the tattered fragments of his haf 
aloft, and yelling out a note of triumph. 

But the lusty hurrah was unheard by the 
soldier. A more dreadful sound came to 
his ears from behind, in a shriek that seemed 
uttered by the combined voices of men and 
horses^ and was heard even above the din 
of the torrent. But it was as momentary 
as dreadful, and if a cry of agony, it was of 
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agony that was soon over. Its fatal cause 
was soon exhibited, when Roland, awaken- 
ed by the sCund from the trance, which, 
during the brief moment of his passage 
through the abyss, had chained his faculties, 
turned, by a violent jerk, the head of his 
charger up the stream, in the instinctive 
effort to render assistance to his less fortu- 
nate followers. 

A fainter flash than before played upon 
the waters, and he beheld two or three dark 
masses, like the bodies of horses, hurried 
by among the waves, whilst another of 
lesser bulk and human form suddenly rose 
from the depth of the stream at his side. 
This he instantly grasped in his hand, and 
dragged half across his saddle-bow, when a 
lupken, strangling exclamation, ** Lor-ra- 
g — g— -gor ! " made him aware that he had 
saved the life of the faithful Emperor. 

" Clutch fast to the saddle," he cried, 
and the negro obeying with another ejacu* 
lation, the soldier turned Briareus again 
down the stream, to look for the canoe. 
But almost immediately his charger struck 
the ground ; and Roland, to his inexpres- 
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sible joy, found himself landed on a pro- 
jecting bank, on which the current had 
already swept the canoe, with its precious 
freight unharmed. 

** If that am't equal to coming down a 
strick of lightning," cried roaring Ralph, 
as he helped the soldier from the water, 
**thar's no legs to a jumping bull-frog! 
Smash away, old Salt!" he continued, 
apostrophizing, with great exultation and 
self-admiration, the river whose terrors he 
had thus so successfully defied ; " ar'n't I 
the gentleman for you ? Roar as much as 
, you cussed please ; — ^when it comes to 
fighting for anngdliferous madam, I can 
lick you, old Salt, 'tarnal death to me ! 
And so, anngelliferous madam, don't you 
car' a copper for the old crittur' ; for thar's 
more in his bark than his bite. And as for 
the abbregynes, if I've font .'em enough for 
your satisfaction, we'll jist say good-by to 
'em, and leave 'em to take the sealp off old 
Salt." ^ . 

The consolation thus offered by the 
worthy captain of horse- thieves was lost 
upon Edith, who, locked in the arms of her 
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kinsman^ and sensible of her escape from 
the horrid danger that had so long sur- 
rounded her, sensible also of the peril from 
which he had just been released, wept her 
terrors away upon his breast, and for a 
moment almost forgot that her sufferings 
were not yet over. 

It was only for an instant that the young- 
soldier indulged hiisjoy. He breathed a few 
words of comfort and encouragement, and 
then turned to inquire after Dodge, whose 
gallant bearing in the hour of danger had 
conquered the disgust he first felt at his 
cowardice, and won upon his gratitude and 
respect. But the Yankee appeared not, and 
the loud calls Roland made for him were 
echoed only by the hoarse roar from the 
barriers, now left far behind, and the thun- 
der that yet pealed through the sky. Nor 
could Emperor, when restored a littl6 to his 
witSj which had been greatly disturbed by 
his own perils in the river, give any satis- 
factory account of his fete. He could only 
remember that the current had borne him- 
self against the logs, under which he had 
been swept, and whirled he knew not 
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whither, until he found hinoself in the 
arms of his master ; and Dodge, who had 
rushed before him into the flood, he sup- 
posed had met a similar fate, but without 
the happy termination that marked his 
own. 

That the Yankee had indeed found his 
death among the roaring waters, Roland 
could well believe, the wonder only being 
how the rest had escaped in safety. Of the 
five horses, three only had reached the 
bank, Briareus and the palfrey, which had 
fortunately followed Roland down the mid- 
dle of the chasm, and the horse of the un- 
lucky Pardon. The others had been either 
drowned among the logs, or swept down the 
stream. 

A few minutes sufficed to acquaint Ro- 
land with these several losses, but he took 
little time' to lament them. The deliverance 
of his party was not yet wholly effected, and 
every moment was to be improved, to put 
it, before daylight, beyond the reach of 
pursuit. The captain of horse-thieves 
avouched himself able to lead the way from 
the wilderness, to conduct the travdl^^ to 
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a safe ford below^ and thence^ through the 
woods to the rendezvous of the emigrants. 

**Let it be anywhere," said Roland, 
" where there is safety ; and let us not 
delay a moment longer. Our remaining 
here can avail nothing to poor Dodge.*' 

With these words, he assisted his kins- 
woman upon her palfrey, placed Telie Doe 
lipon the horse of the unfortunate Yankee, 
and giving up his own Briareus to the ex- 
hausted negro, prepared to resume his ill- 
starred journey on foot. Then taking post 
on the rear, he gave the signal to his new 
guide, and once more the travellers were 
buried in the intricacies of the forest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Then altogether 
They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence. 

Comedy of Errors. 

It was at a critical period when the tra- 
vellers effected their escape from the scene 
of their late sufferings.. The morning was 
already drawing nigh, and might, but for 
the heavy olouds that prolonged the night 
of terror, have been seen shooting its first 
streaks through the eastern skies. Ano- 
ther half hour, if for that half hour they 
could have maintained their position in the 
ravine, would have seen them exposed in 
all their helplessness to the gaze and to 
the fire of the determined foe. It became 
them to improve the few remaining mo* 
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ments of darkness, and to make such ex- 
ertions as might put them, before dawn, 
beyond the reach of discovery or pursuit. 

Exertions were, accordingly, made ; and, 
although man and horse were alike ex- 
hausted, and the thick brakes and oozy 
swamps through which Roaring Ralph led 
the way, opposed a thousand obstructions 
to rapid motion, they had left the fatal ruin 
at least two miles behind them, or so honest 
Stackpole averred, when the day at last 
broke over the forest. To add to the satis- 
faction of the fugitives, it broke in unex- 
pected splendour. The clouds parted, and 
M the floating masses rolled lazily away 
before a pleasant morning breeze, they 
were seen lighted up and tinted with a 
thousand glorious dyes of sunshine. 

The appearance of the great luminary 
was hailed with joy, as the omen of a hap- 
pier fate than had been heralded by the 
clouds and storms of evening. Smiles be- 
gan to beam from the haggard and care- 
worn visages of the travellers; the very 
horses seemed to feel the inspiring influ- 
ence of the change ; and as for Roaring 
Ralph, the sight of his beautiful benefac- 
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tress recovering her good looks, and the 
exulting consciousness that it was his hand 
which had snatched her from misery and 
deaths produced such a fever of delight in 
his brain as was only to be alla3red by the 
niost extravagant expressions and actions. 
He assured her a dozen times over, * he 
was her dog and her slave, and vowed he 
would hunt her so many Injun scalps, and 
steal her such a 'tarnal chance t^ Shawnee 
bosses, thar should'nt be %/g0n m all Ken- 
tucky should come up to her for stock and 
glory :' and, finally, not content with making 
a thousand other promises of an equally ex- 
travagant character, and swearing, that, ' ff 
she axed it, he would go down on his knees, 
and say his prayers to her/ he offered, as soon 
as he had carried her safely across the river, 
to ' take the back-track, and lick, single- 
handed, all the Injun abbregynes that might 
be following.' 

Indeed, to such a pitch did his enthu- 
siasm run, that, not knowing how other- 
wise to give vent to his overcharged feel- 
ings, he suddenly turned upon his heel, 
and shaking his fist in the direction whence 
he had come, as if against the enemy who 
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had caused his benefactress so much dis- 
tress, he pronounced a formal and empha- 
tic curse upon their whole race * from the 
head-chief to the commoner, from the whis- 
key-soaking warrior down to the pan-lick- 
ing squall-a-baby,' all of whom he anathe- 
matized with as much originality as fervour 
of expression ; after which, he proceeded 
-with more sedateness, to resume his post 
at the head of the travellers, and conduct 
them onwards on their way. 

Another hour was now consumed in div- 
ing amid cane-brakes and swamps, to which 
Roaring Ralph evinced a decidedly greater 
partiality than to the open forest, in which 
the travellers had found themselves at the 
dawn ; and in this he seemed to show some- 
what more of judgment and discretion than 
would have been argued from his hair- 
brained conversation ; for the danger of 
stumbling upon scouting Indians, of which 
the country now seemed so full, was mani- 
festly greater in the open woods than in 
the dark and almost unfrequented cane- 
brakes: and the worthy horse-thief, with 
all his apparent love of fight, was not at 
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all anxious that the angel of his worship 
should be alarmed or endangered, while 
entrusted to his zealous safe-keeping. 

But it happened in this case, as it has 
happened with better and wiser men, that 
Stackpole's cunning over-reached itself, as 
was fully shown in the event ; and it would 
have been happier for himself and all, if his 
discretion, instead of plunging him among 
difficult and almost impassable bogs, where 
a precious hour was wasted in effecting a 
mere temporary security and concealment 
from observation, had taught him the neces- 
sity of pushing onwards with all possible 
speed, so as to leave pursuers, if pursuit 
should be attempted, far behind. _ 

At the expiration of that hour, s6 injudi- 
ciously wasted, the fugitives issued from 
the brake, and stepping into a narrow path 
worn by the feet of bisons amcmg stunted 
shrubs and parched grasses, along the face 
of a lime-stone hill, sparingly scattered 
over with a similar barren growth, began to 
wind their way downward into a hollow 
vale, in which they could hear the murmurs, 
and perceive the glimmering waters, of the 
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river, over which they seemed never des- 
tined to pass. 

** Thar\ 'tarnal death to me !" roared 
Ralph, pointing downwards with triumph, 
*' arn't that old Salt now, looking as sweet 
and liquorish as a whole trough-full of 
sugar-tree ? We'll jist take a dip at him, 
anngelliferous madam, jist to wash the 
mud off our shoes ; and then, 'tarnal death 
to me, fawwell to old Salt and the ab- 
bregynes together, — cock-a-doodle-doo !" 

With this comfortable assurance, and 
such encouragement as he could convey in 
the lustiest gallicantation ever fetched from 
lungs of man or fowl, the worthy Stack- 
pole, who had slackened his steps, but 
without stopping while he spoke, turned his 
face again to the descent; when, — as if 
that war-cry had conjured up enemies from 
the very air, — ^a rifle bullet, shot from a 
bush not six yards off, suddenly whizzed 
through his hair, scattering a handful of it 
to the winds; and while a dozen more 
were, at the same instant, poured upon 
other members of the unfortunate party, 
fourteen or fifteen savages rushed out from 
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their concealment among the grass and 
bushes, three of whom seized upon the rein 
of the cmhappy Edith, while twice as many 
i^prang upon Captain Forrester, and, before 
he could raise an arm in defence, bore him 
to the earth, a victim or a prisoner. 

So much the astounded horse- thief saw 
with his own eyes; but before he could 
make good any of the numberless promises 
he had volunteered during the morning jour-^ 
ney, of killing and eating the whole family 
of North American Indians, or exemplify 
the unutterable gratitude and devotion he 
had as often professed to the fair Virginian, 
four brawny barbarians, one of them rising 
at his side and from the very bush whence 
the bullet had been discharged at his head, 
rushed against him, flourishing their guns^ 
and knives, and yelling with transport, 
'*Grot you now, Cappin Stackpole, steal- 
hoss ! No go steal no boss no more ! roasts 
on great big fire !" , /^ 

'' 'Tarnal death to me !" roared Stack- 
pole, forgetting everything else in the 
instinct of self-preservation ; and firing his 
piece at the nearest enemy, he suddenly 
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leaped from the path into the bushes on its 
lower side, where was a precipitous des- 
cent, down which he went rolling and 
crashing with a velocity almost equal to 
that of the bullets that were sent after him. 
Three of the four assailants immediately- 
darted after in pursuit, and their shouts grow- 
ing fainter and fainter as they descended, 
were mingled with the loud yell of victory, 
now uttered by a dozen savage voices from 
the hill-side. 

It was a victory, indeed, in every sense, 
complete, almost bloodless, as it seemed, 
to the assailants, and effected at a moment 
when the hopes of the travellers were at 
the highest: and so sudden was the attack, 
so instantaneous the change from free- 
dom to captivity, so like the juggling transi- 
tion of a dream the whole catastrophe, that 
Forrester, although overthrown and bleed- 
ing from two several wounds received at 
the first fire, and wholly in the power of 
his enemies, who flburished their knives 
and axes in his face, yelling with exulta- 
tioa, could scarce appreciate his situation, 
or understand what dreadful misadventure 
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had happened, until his eye, wandering 
among the dusky arms that grappled him, 
fell first upon the body of the negro Em- 
peror,^ hard by, gored by numberless 
wounds, and trampled by the feet of his 
slayers, and then upon the apparition, a 
thousand times more dismal to his eyes, 
of his kinswoman snatched from her horse 
and struggling in the arms of her savage 
captors. 

The phrensy with which he was seized 
at this lamentable sight endowed him with 
a giant's strength ; but it was exerted in 
vain to free himself from his enemies, all 
of whom seemed to experience a barbarous 
delight at his struggles, some encouraging 
him with loud laughter and in broken 
English, to continue them, while otjiers 
taunted and scolded at him more like 
shrewish squaws than valiant warriors, as- 
suring him that they were great Shawnee 
fighting-men, and he a little Long-knife 
dog, entirely beneath*lheir notice : which 
expressions, though at variance with all 
his pre- conceived notions of the stern gra- 
vity of the Indian character, and rath^ iu- 
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dicative of a roughly jocose than a 'darkly 
ferocious spirit, did not prevent their taking 
the surest means to quiet his exertions and 
secure their prize, by tying his h^nds be- 
hind him with a thong of buffalo hide, 
drawn so tight as to inflict the most excru- 
ciating pain. 

But pain of body was then, and for 
many moments after, lost in agony of 
mind, which could be conceived only by 
him who, like the young soldier, has been 
doomed, once in his life, to see a tender 
female, the nearest and dearest object of 
his affections, in the hands of enemies, the 
most heartless, merciless, and brutal of all 
the races of men. He saw her pale visage 
convulsed with terror and despair, — he be- 
held her arms stretched towards him, as if 
beseeching the help he no longer had the 
power to render, — and expected every in- 
stant the fall of the hatchet, or the flash of 
the knife that was to pour her blood upon 

m 

the earth before him. 

He would have called upon the wretches 
around for pity, but his tongue clove to his 
mouth, his brain spun round ; and such 
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became the intensity of his feelings, tbat.^ 
he was suddenly bereft of sense, and fell 
like a dead man to the earth, where he lay 
for a time, ignorant of all events passing 
around, ignorant also of the duration of his 
insensibility. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

There the still-varying pangs, which multiply 
Until their very number makes men hard 
By the infinities of agony. 
Which meet the gaze, whatever it may regard — 
The groan, the roll in dust, the all-white eye 
Tum'd back within its socket ! 

Don Juan. 

When the soldier recovered his senses, 
it was to wonder again at the change that 
had come over the scene. The loud yells, 
the bitter taunts, the mocking laughs, were 
heard no more; and nothing broke the 
silence of the wilderness, save the stir of 
the leaf in the breeze, and the ripple of the 
river against its pebbly banks below. He 
glanced a moment from the bush in which 
he was lying, in search of the barbarians 
who had lately covered the slope of the hill, 
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but all had vanished ; captor and captive 
had alike fled ; and the sparrow twittering 
among the stunted bushes, and the grass- 
hopper singing in the grass, were the only 
living objects to be seen. The thong was 
still upon his wrists, and as he felt it rank- 
ling in his flesh, he almost believed that his 
savage captors, with a refinement in cruelty 
the more remarkable as it must have robbed 
them of the sight of his dying agonies, had 
left him thus bound and wounded, to perish 
miserably in the wilderness alone. 

This suspicion was, however, soon driven 
from his mind ; for, making an effort to rise 
from his feet, he found himself suddenly 
withheld by a powerful grasp, while a 
guttural voice muttered in his ear from 
behind, with accents half angry, half ex- 
ultant, — *' Long-knife no move ; — see how 
Piankeshaw kill Long-knife's brudders !^ — 
Piankeshaw great fighting-man !" He turned 
his face with difficulty, and saw, crouch- 
ing among the leaves behind him, a grim 
old warrior plentifully bedaubed over head 
and breast with the scarlet clay of his 
native Wabash, his dark shining eyes bent 
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now upon the rifle which he held extended 
over Roland's body, now turned upon 
Roland himself, whom he seemed to watch 
over with a miser's, or a wildcat's, affection, 
and now wandering away up the stony 
path along the hill-side, as if in expecta- 
tion of the coming of an object dearer even 
than rifle or captive to his imagination. 

In the confused and distracted state of 
his mind, Roland was as little able to 
understand the expressions of the warrior, 
as to account for the disappearance of his 
murderous associates ; and he would have 
matvelled for what purpose he was thus 
concealed among the bushes with his grim 
companion, had not his whole soul been 
too busily and painfully occupied with the 
thoughts of his vanished Edith. He strove 
to ask the wild barbarian of her fate, but 
the latter motioned him fiercely to keep 
silence; and the motion and the savage 
look that accompanied it being disregarded, 
the Indian drew a long knife from his belt, 
and pressing the point on Roland's throat, 
muttered too sternly and emphatically to 
be misconceived, — '' Long-knife speak, 
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Long-knife die ! Piankeshaw fight Long- 
knife's brudders — Piankeshaw great fight- 
ing man !" from which all that Roland 
could understand was that tliere was mis- 
chief of some kind still in the wind, and 
that he was commanded to preserve silence 
on the peril of his life. What that mischief 
could be he was unable to diving ; but he 
was not kept long in ignorance. 

As he lay upon the ground, his cheek 
pillowed upon a stone which accident, or 
perhaps the humanity of the old warrior, 
had placed under his head^ he could dis- 
tinguish a hollow, pattering, distant sounds 
in which, at first mistaken for the murmur- 
ing of the river over some rocky ledge, and 
then for the clatter of wild beasts approach- 
ing over the rocky hill,* his practised ear 
soon detected the trampling of a body of 
horse, evidently winding their way along 
the stony road which had conducted him to 
captivity, and from which he was but a few 
paces removed. 

His heart thrilled within him. Was it, 
could it be, a band of gallant Kentuckians, 
in pursuit of the bold marauders, whose 
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presence in the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ments had been already made known ? or 
could they be (the thrill of expectation 
grew to transport as he thought it,) his 
fellow emigrants, summoned by the faith- 
ful Nathan to his ' assistance, and now 
straining every nerve to overtake the sa- 
vages, whom they had tracked from the 
deserted ruin ? 

He could now account for the disappear- 
ance of his captors, and the deathlike 
silence that surrounded him. Too vigilant 
to be taken at unawares, and perhaps long 
since apprized ofthe coming of the band, the 
Indians had resumed their hiding-places in 
the grass and among the bushes, preparing 
for the new-comers an ambuscade similar to 
that they had so successfully practised 
against Roland's unfortunate party. 

" Let them hide as they will, detestable 
miscreants," he muttered to himself, with 
feelings of vindictive triumph ; ** they will 
not, this time, have frighted women, and a 
handful of dispirited fugitives to deal 
with!" 

With these feelings burning in his bosom. 
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he m^de an effort to turn his face towards 
the top of the hill, that he might catch the 
first sight of the friendly band, and glut 
his eyes with the view of the anticipated 
speedy discomfiture and destruction of his 
enemies. In this effort he received unex- 
pected aid from the old warrior, who, per- 
ceiving his intention, pulled him round 
with his own hands, telling him, with the 
grim complacency of one who desired a 
witness to his bravery, •* Now, you hold 
still, you see, — you see Piankeshaw old 
Injun, — you see Piankeshaw kill man, 
take scalp, kill all Long-knife: — debbil 
great , fighting man, old Piankeshaw T' 
which self-admiring assurance, repeated 
for the third time, the warrior pronounced 
with extreme earnestness and emphasis. 

It was now that Roland could distinctly 
perceive the nature of the ground on which 
his captors had formed their ambush. The 
hill along whose side the bison-path went 
winding down to the river with an easy 
descent, was nearly bare of trees, its barren 
soil affording nourishment only for a coarse 
grass, enamelled with asters and other 
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brilliant flowers, and for a few stunted 
cedar-bushes, scattered here and there; 
^hile, in many places, the naked rock, 
broken into ledges and gullies, the beds of 
occasional brooks, was seen gleaming gray 
and desolate in the sunshine. Its surface 
being thus broken, was unfit for the opera- 
tions of cavalry ; and the savages being 
posted, as Roland judged from the position 
of the old Piankeshaw, midway along the 
descent, where were but few trees of suffi- 
cient magnitude to serve as a cover to assail- 
ants, while they themselves were concealed 
behind rocks and bushes, there was little 
doubt they could , inflict loss upon any 
advancing body of footmen of equal num- 
bers, and perhaps repel them altogether. 
But Roland, now impressed with the be- 
lief that the approaching horsemen, whose 
trampling grew heavier each moment, as 
if they were advancing at a full trot, com- 
posed the flower of his own band, had 
little fear of the result of a contest. He 
did not doubt they would outnumber the 
savages, who, he thought, could not mus- 
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ter more than fifteen or sixteen guns ; and, 
coming from a station which^ he had been 
taught to believe, was of no mean strength, 
it was more than probable their numbers 
had been reinforced by a detachment from 
its garrison. 

Such were his thoughts, such were his 
hopes, as the party drew yet nigher, the 
sound of their hoofs clattering at last on 
the ridge of the hill ; but his disappoint- 
ment may be imagined, when, as they 
burst at last on his sight, emerging from 
the woods above, the gallant party dwind- 
led suddenly into a troop of young men, 
only eleven in number, who rattled along 
the path in greater haste than order, as if 
dreaming of any thing in the world but the 
proximity of an enemy. The leader he 
recognized at a glance by his tali figure, as 
Tom Bruce the younger, whose feats of 
Regulation the previous day had produced 
a strong though indirect influence on his 
own fortunes; and the ten lusty youths 
who followed at his heels, he doubted not, 
made up the limbs and body of that inqui- 
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sitorial court, which, under him as its head, 
had dispensed so liberal allowance of border 
law to honest Ralph Stackpole. 

That they were now travelling on duty 
of a similar kind, he was strongly inclined 
to believe ; but the appearance of their 
horses, covered with foam, as if they had 
ridden far and fast, their rifles held in rea- 
diness in both hands as if in momentary 
expectation of being called on to use them, 
with an occasional gesture from the youth- 
ful leader, who seemed to encourage them 
to greater speed, convinced him they were 
bent upon more serious business, perhaps 
in pursuit of the Indians with whose ma- 
rauding visitation some accident had made 
them acquainted. 

The smallness of the force, and its almost 
entire incompetence to yield him any relief, 
filled the soldier's breast with despair ; but, 
hopeless as he was, he could not see the 
gallant young men rushing blindly ' among 
the savages, each of whose rifles wa^al- 
ready selecting its victim, without making 
an effort to apprize them of their danger. 
Forgetting, therefore, his own situation, or 
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generously disregarding it, he summoned 
all his strength, and, as they began to de- 
scend the hill, shouted aloud, *' Beware 
the ambush ! Halt" 

But before the words were all uttered, 
he was grasped by the throat with strang- 
ling violence, and the old warrior, whose 
left hand thus choked his utterance, drew 
his knife a second time with the other, 
and seemed for an instant as if he would 
have plunged it into the soldier s bosom. 

But the cry had not been made in vain, 
and although, from the distance, the words 
had not been distinguished by the young 
Kentuckians, enough was heard to convince 
them the enemy was nigh at hand. They 
came to an immediate halt, and Roland, 
whose throat was still held by the warrior 
and his bosom threatened by the vengeful 
knife, but whose eyes neither the anguish 
of suffocation nor the fear of instant death 
could draw from the little band, saw them 
leap from their horses, which were given in 
charge of one of the number, who imme- 
diately retired beyond the brow of the hill ; 
while Tom Bruce, a worthy scion of a war- 
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like stock, brandishing bis rifle in one hand, 
and with the other pointing his nine remain- 
ing followers down the road, cried, in tones 
so clear and manly that they came to Ro- 
land's ear, — "Now, boys, the women's 
down thaVy and the red-skins with them ! 
Show fight, for the honour of Ken tuck and 
the love of woman. Every man to his bush, 
and every bullet to its Injun ! Bring the 
brutes out of their cover!" 

This speech, short and homely as it was, 
was answered by a loud shout from the nine 
young men, who began to divide, with the 
intention of obeying its simple final in- 
structions ; when the Indians, seeing the 
design, unwilling to forego the advantage 
of the first open shot, and perhaps hoping 
by a weak fire to mask their strength, and 
decoy the young Kentuckians into closer 
quarters, let fly a volley of six or seven 
guns from the bushes near to where Roland 
lay, but without doing much mischief, or 
even deceiving the young men, as was 
expected. 

'' Thar they go, the brutes !" roared Tom 
Bruce, adding, as he sprang with his 
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followers among the bushes^ ''show 'em 
your noses, and keep a good squint over 
your elbows." 

*' Long-knife big fool, — Piankeshaw eat 
him up !" cried the old warrior, now re- 
leasing the soldier's throat from durance, 
but speaking with tones of ire and indig- 
nation : '' shall see how great Injun fight* 
ing-man eat up white man !" 

With these words, leaving Roland to 
endure his bonds, and solace himself as he 
might, he crept away into the long grass, 
and was soon entirely lost to sight. 

The combat that now ensued was one so 
different in most of its characteristics from 
all that Roland had ever before witnessed, 
that he watched its progress, nowithstand* 
iog the tortures of his bonds and the fever 
of his mind, with an interest even apart 
from that which he necessarily felt in it, 
as one whose all of happiness or misery 
depended upon its issue. In all conflicts 
in which he had been engaged, the adverse 
ranks were arrayed face to face, looking 
upon each other as they fought ; but here^ 
no man saw his enemy, both parties con- 
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cealing themselTes so efFectaally in the 
grass and among the rocks and shrubs, 
that there was nothing to indicate even 
their existence, save the occasional dis- 
charge of a rifle, and the wreath of white 
smoke curling up from it into the air. In 
the battles of regular soldiers, too, men 
fought in masses, the chief strength of 
either party arising from the support which 
individuals thus gave to one another, each 
deriving additional courage and confidence 
from the presence of his fellows. Here, 
on the contrary, it seemed the first object 
of each individual, whether American or 
Indian, to separate himself as far from his 
friends as possible, seeking his own enemies, 
trusting to his own resources, carrying on 
the war on his own foundation, — in short, 
like the enthusiastic Jerseyman, who, 
without belonging to either side, was 
found, at the battle of Monmouth, pepper- 
ing away from behind a fence at whatever 
he fancied a foeman, — '* fighting on his 
own hook " entirely. / 

It did not seem to Roland as if a battle 
fought upon such principles, could result 
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in any great injury to either party. But 
he forgot, or rather he was ignorant, tha*^ . 
the separation of the combatants, while 
effecting the best protection, not merely i 

to any one individual, but to all his com- 
rades, who must have been endangered; 
if near him, by every bullet aimed at him- 
self, did not imply either fear or hesitation 
on his part, whose object, next to that 
mentioned, was to avoid the shots of the 
many, while seeking out and approaching 
a single antagonist, whom he was ever 
ready singly to encounter. 

And thus it happened, that, while Roland 
deemed the antagonists were manoeuvering 
over the hill-side, dragging themselves from 
bush to bush and rock to rock, to no pro- 
fitable purpose, they were actually creep- 
ing nigher and nigher to each other every 
moment, the savages crawling onwards 
with the exultation of men who felt their 
superior strength, and the Kentuckians 
advancing with equal alacrity, as if ignorant 
of, or bravely indifferent to their ipferidrity...^ 

It was not a long time, indeed, before 
the Virginian began to have a better opinion 
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of the intentions of the respective parties ; 
for, by and by, the shots, which were at first 
fired very irregularly and at long intervals, 
became more frequent, and, as it seemed, 
more serious ; and an occasional whoop 
from an Indian, or a wild shout from a 
Kentuckian, showed that the excitement 
of actual conflict was beginning to be felt 
on either side. At the same time, he 
became sensible, from the direction of the 
firing, that both parties had gradually ex- 
tended themselves in a line, reaching, not- 
withstanding the smallness of their num- 
bers, from the crest of the hill on the one 
hand, to the borders of the river on the 
other, and thus perceived that the gallant 
Regulators, however ignorant of the science 
of war, and borne by impetuous tempers 
into a contest with a more numerous foe, 
were not in the mood to be taken either on 
the flank or rear, but were resolved, in true 
military style, to keep their antagonists 
before them. 

In this manner, the conflict continued for 
many minutes, the combatants approach- 
ing nearer and nearer, the excitement 
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waitiiig fiercer every instant, until shots 
were incessantly exchanged, and, as it 
seemed, with occasional effect; for the 
yells, which grew louder and more fre- 
quent on both sides, were sometimes min- 
gled with cries of pfain on the one hand, 
and shouts of triumph on the other ; during 
all which time, nothing whatever was seen 
of the combatants, at least by Roland, 
whose mental agonies were not a little 
increased by his being a compelled spec- 
tator, if such he could be called, of a battle 
in which he was so deeply interested, with- 
out possessing the power to mingle in it, or 
strike a single blow on his own behalf. 

His fears of the event had been, from the 
first, much stronger than his hopes. Aware 
of the greatly superior strength of the 
savages, he did not doubt that the moment 
would come, when he should see them rush 
in a body upon the Kentuckians, and over- 
whelm them with numbers. But that was 
a measure into which nothing but an un- 
common pitch of fury could have driven 
the barbarians : for with marksmen like 
those opposed to them, who needed but a 
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glance of an enemy to insure his instant 
destruction^ the first spring from the grass 
would have been the signal of death to all 
who attempted it, leaving the survivors, no 
longer superior in numbers, to decide the 
contest with men, who were, individually, 
in courage, strength, and skill, at least 
their equals. 

Indeed, a bloody proof of the extreme 
folly of such a course on the part of the 
Indians, was soon shown, when the Regu- 
lators, fighting their way onwards, as if ^ 
wholly regardless of the superior numbers 
of the foe, had advanced so nigh the latter 
as to command (which, from occupying the 
highest ground, they were better able to 
do,) the hiding-places of some of their op- 
ponents. Three young warriors, yielding 
to their fury, ashamed perhaps of being 
thus bearded by a weaker foe, or inflamed 
with the hope of securing a scalp of one 
young Kentuckian who had crept danger- 
ously nigh, suddenly sprang from their 
lairs, and, guided by the smoke of the rifle 
which be had just discharged, rushed to- 
wards the spot, yelling with vindictive 
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exultation. They were the first comba- 
tants Roland had yet seen actually engaged 
in the conflict ; and he noted their appear- 
ance and act of daring with a sinking heart, 
as the prelude to a charge from the whole 
body of Indians upon the devoted Kentuc- 
kians. But scarcely were their brown 
bodies seen to rise from the grass, before 
three rifles were fired from as many points 
on the hill-side, following each other in 
such rapid succession that the ear could 
scarce distinguish the different explosions, 
each of them telling with fatal effect upon 
the rash warriors, two of whom fell dead on 
the spot, whilie the third and foremost, 
uttering a faint whoop of defiance, and 
making an effort to throw the hatchet he 
held in his hand, suddenly staggered and 
fell in like manner to the earth. 

Loud and bold was the shout of the 
Kentuckians at this happy stroke of suc- 
cess, and laughs of scorn were mingled 
with their warlike hurrahs, as they pre- 
pared to improve the advantage so fortu- 
nately gained. Loudest of all in both 
laugh and hurrah, was the young Tom 
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Bruce, whose voice was heard, scarce sixty 
yards oflf, roaring, " Hurrah for old Ken- 
tuck ! Try 'em agin, boys ! give it to *em 
handsome once more! and then, boys, a 
rush for the women !" 

The sound of a friendly voice at so short a 
distance fired Roland's heart with hope, 
and he shouted aloud himself, no Indian 
seeming nigh, for assistance. But his 
voice was lost in a tempest of yells, the 
utterance of grief and fury, with which the 
fall of their three companions had filled the 
breasts of the savages. The effect of this 
fatal loss, stirring up their passions to a 
sudden phrensy, was to goad them into the 
very step which they had hitherto so wisely 
avoided. All sprang from the ground as 
with one consent, and regardless ,of the 
exposure and danger, dashed, with hideous 
shouts, against the Kentuckians. . But the 
volley with which they were received, each 
Kentuckian selecting his man, and firing 
with unerring and merciless aim, damped 
their short-lived ardour ; and quickly drop- 
ping again among the grass and bushes, 
they were fain to continue the combat as 
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they had began it, in a way, which, if it 
produced Jess injury to their antagonists, 
was conducive of greater safety to them- 
selves. 

The firing was now hot and incessant on 
both sides, but particularly on the part of 
the Regulators, who, inspired by success, 
but still prudently avoiding all unnecessary 
exposure of their persons, pressed their 
enemies with a spirit from which Roland 
now for the first time drew the happiest 
auguries. Their stirring hurrahs bespoke 
a confidence in the result of the fray, infi- 
nitely cheering to his spirits ; and he for- 
got his tortures, which from the many 
frantic struggles he had made to force the 
thong from his wrists, drawing it at each 
stil] further into his flesh, were now almost 
insupportable., when, amid the din of firing 
and yelling, he h^ird Tom Bruce cry aloud 
to his companions, *' Now, boysl one more 
crack, and then for rifle-butt, knife, and 
hatchet!" 

It seemed, indeed, as if the heavy losses 
the Indians had sustained, had turned the 
scale of battle entirely in favour of the 
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Kentuckians. It was evident area to Ro- 
land^ that the former, although yelling and 
shouting with as much apparent vigour as 
ever, were gradually giving ground before 
the latter, and retreating towards their for- 
mer lairs ; while he could as clearly per- 
ceive, from Bruce's expressions, that the 
intrepid Kentuckian was actually prepar- 
ing to execute the very measure that had 
caused such loss to his enemies, and which, 
being thus resolved on, showed his confi- 
dence of victory. 

** Ready, boys!" he heard him shout 
again, and even nigher than before : — 
'' take the shoot with full pieces, and let 
the skirmudgeons have it handsome!" 

At that conjuncture, and just when For- 
rester caught his breath with intense and 
devouring expectation, an incident occurred 
which entirely changed the face of afiairs, 
and snatched the victory from the hands of 
the Kentuckians. The gallant Bruce, thus 
calling upon his followers to prepare for the 
charge, had scarce uttered the words re- 
corded, before a voice, lustier even than 
his own, bellowed from a bush immediately 
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on his rear, — " Take it like a butcher's 
bull-dog, tooth and nail ! — knife and skull- 
splitter, foot and finger, give it to 'em 
every way, — cock-a-ddodle-doo !" 

At these words, coming from a quarter 
and from an ally entirely unexpected, 
young Bruce looked behind him and be- 
held, emerging from a hazel-bush, through 
which it had j ust forced its way, the visage 
of Roaring Ralph Stackpole, its natural 
ugliness greatly increased by countless 
scratches and spots of blood, the result of 
his leap down the ledge of rocks, when first 
set upon by the Indians, and his eyes 
squinting daggers and ratsbane, especially 
while he was giving utterance to that galli- 
naceous slogan with which he was wont to 
express his appetite for conflict, and with 
which he now concluded his unceremonious 
salutation. . 

The voice and visage were alike familiar 
to Bruce's senses, and neither was so well 
fitted to excite alarm as merriment. But, 
on the present occasion, they produced an 
effect upon the young Regulator's spirits, 
and through them upon his actions, the 
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most unfortunate in the world ; to under- 
stand which it must be recollected that the 
worthy Kentuckian had, twenty-four hours 
before, with his own hands, assisted in 
gibbeting honest Ralph on the beech-tree, 
where, he had every reason to suppose, his 
lifeless body was hanging at that very 
moment. His astonishment and horror 
may therefore be conceived, when, turning 
in some perturbation at the well-known 
voice, he beheld that indentical body, the 
corse of the executed horse-thief, crawling 
after him in the grass, ^'winking, and 
blinking, and squinting,' as he was used 
afterwards to say, '* as if the devil had him 
by the pastern." It was a spectacle which 
the nerves of even Tom Bruce could not 
stand; it did what armed Indians could 
not do, — ^it frightened him out of his pro- 
priety. Forgetting his situation, his com- 
rades, the savages, — forgetting everything 
but the fact of his having administered the 
last correction of Lynch-law to the object 
of his terror, he sprang on his feet, and 
roaring, *' By the etarnal devil, here's 
Ralph Stackpole!" he took to his heels. 
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runnitfg, in his confusion, right in the direc* 
tion of the enemy, among whom he would 
have presently found himself, but for a 
shot, by which, before he had run six 
yards, the unfortunate youth was struck to 
the earth. 

The exclamation, and the sight of Ralph 
himself, who also rose to follow the young 
leader upon what he deemed a rush against 
the foe, electrified the whole body of the 
Regulators, who were immediately thrown 
into confusion, of which the savages took 
the same advantage they had taken of 
Bruce's agitation, firing upon them a& they 
rose, and then rushing upon them to end 
the fray, before they could recover their 
wits or spirits. 

It needed but this, and the fall of their 
leader, to render the disorder of the young 
men irretrievable; and, accordingly, in less 
than a moment they were seen, — all, at 
least, who were not already disabled,— 
flying in a panic from the field of battle. 
It was in vain that the captain of horse- 
thieves, divining at last the cause of their 
extraordinary flight, roared out that he 
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was a living man, with nothing of # ghost 
about him whatever; the panic was uni- 
versal and irremediable, and nothing re- 
mained for him to do but to save his own 
life as quickly as possible. 

*' 'Tamal death to me!" he bellowed, 
turning to fly ; but a groan from Bruce fell 
on his ear. He ran to the side of the fallen 
youth, and catching him by the hand, ex- 
claimed, " Now for the best leg, Tom, and 
a rush up hill to the bosses !*' 

" You ar'rit hanged then, after all ?" 
muttered the junior; and then fell back as 
if unable to rise, adding faintly, " Go ; — 
rat it, Fm done for. — As for the — '1 — 
savages, what I have to say — '1 — '1. But 
I reckon scalping's not much ; — '1 — '1, — ' 
one soon gets used to it!" — 

And thus the young Kentuckian, his 
blood oozing fast, his mind wandering, his 
utterance failing, muttered, resigning him- 
self to his fate, ignorant that even Stack- 
pole was no longer at his side to hear him. 
His fate did, indeed, seem to be inevitable; 
for while Stackpole had him by the hand, 
vainly tugging to get him on his feet, three 
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differeat Indians were seen running with 
might and main to quench the last spark 
of his existence, and to finish Stackpole at 
the same time. 

But in that very emergency, the ill-luck> 
which seemed to pursue the horse-thief, 
and all with whom he was associated, found 
a change ; and destiny sent them both 
assistance in a way and by means as ua« 
expected as they were unhoped-for. The 
approach of the savages was noticed by 
Roaring Ralph, who, not knowing how to 
save his young executioner, against whom 
he seemed to entertain no feelings of anger 
whatever, and whose approaching fate he 
appeared well disposed to revenge before- 
hand, clapped his rifle to his shoulder, to 
make sure of one of the number ; when his 
eye was attracted by the spectacle of a 
horse rushing up the stony road, neighing 
furiously, and scattering the Indians from 
before him. It was the charger Briareus, 
who had broken from the tree where he 
had been fastened below, and now came 
dashing up the hill, distracted with terror, 
or perhaps burning to mingle in the battle, 
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which he had heard and snuffed froni*afar. 
He galloped by the three Indians, who 
leaped aside in alarm, while Stackpole, 
taking advantage of the moment, ran up 
and seized him by the bridle. In another 
moment, he had assisted the fainting Ken- 
tuckian upon the animal's back, leaped up 
behind him, and was dashing with wild 
speed up the hill, yelling with triumph, 
and laughing to scorn the bullets that were 
shot vainly after. 

All this the unhappy Roland beheld, 
and with a revulsion of feelings that can 
only be imagined. He saw, without, in- 
deed, entirely comprehending the cause, 
the sudden confusion and final flight of 
. the little band, at the moment of antici* 
pated victory. He saw them flying wildly 
up the hill, in irretrievable rout, followed 
by ih^ whooping victors, who, with the 
fugitives, soon vanished entirely from view, 
leaving the field of battle to the dead, and 
to the thrice miserable captives. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The prisoner^ 
Whom he^ in this adventure, hath 8urpri8*d> 
To his own use he keeps. 

IIenry IV» 

The conflict, though sharp and hot^ 
considering the insignificant number of 
combatants on either side, was of no very 
long duration, the whole time, from the 
appearance of the Kentuckians until the 
flight, scarce exceeding half an hour. But 
the pursuit, which the victors immediately 
commenced, lasted a much longer space ; 
and it was more than an hour, — ^an age of 
suspense and suffering to the soldier, — be- 
fore the sound of whooping on the hill 
apprized himof their return. They brought 
with them as trophies of success, two 
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horses^ on each of which sat three or four 
-different Indians, as many indeed as could 
get upon the animal's back, where they 
clung together, ^shouting, laughing, and 
otherwise diverting themselves, more like 
joyous school-boys than stern warriors who 
had just fought and won a bloody battle. 

But this semblance of mirth and good- 
humour lasted no longer than while the 
48avages were riding from the hill-top to the 
battle-ground ; which having reached, they 
sprang upon the ground, and running wildly 
about, uttered several cries of the most 
mournful character, — laments, as Roland 
supposed, over the bodies of their fallen 
companions* 

But if such was their sorrow, while look- 
ing upon their own dead, the sight of their 
lifeless foemen, of whom two, besides the 
negro Emperor, who had been tomahawked 
the moment after he fell, had been unhap- 
pily left lying on the fii^, soon changed 
it into a fiercer passion. ThcL wail became 
a yell of fury, loud and frightful; and 
Roland could see them gathering round 
each corse, striking the senseless clay re- 
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peatedly with their knifes and hatchets, 
each seeking to surpass his fellow in the 
savage work of mutilation. Such is the 
red-man of America, whom courage,^**-an 
attribute of all lorers of blood, whether 
man or animal ; misfortune,— the destiny, 
in every quarter of the globe, of every bar- 
barous race, which contact with a civilized 
one cannot civilize ; and the dreams of poets 
and sentimentalists have invested with ^ 
character wholly incompatible with his 
condition. Individual virtues may be, and 
indeed frequently are, found among men 
in a natural state; but honour, justice, and 
generosity, as characteristics of the mass, 
are refinements belonging only to an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. 

In the midst of this barbarous display of 
unsatisfied rage, several of the savages ap- 
proached the^ unfortunate Roland, and 
among them the old Piahkeshaw; who, 
flourishing his hatchet, already clotted with 
blood, and looking more like a demon than 
a human being, made an effort to dash out 
the soldier's brains ; in which, however, he 
was restrained by two younger savages, 
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Who caught him in their arms^ and mut- 
tered somewhat in their own tongue^ which 
mollified his wrath in a moment^ causing 
him to burst kito a roar of obstreperous 
laughter. 

" Ees, — good !" he cried, grinning with 
apparent benevolence and friendship over 
the helpless youth; — '^no hurt Long-knife; 
take him Piankeshaw nation ; make good 
friend, squaw, papoose — all brudders Long- 
knife." 

With these expressions, of the purport 
of which Roland could understand but 
little, he l^t him, retiring with the rest, as 
Roland soon saw, to conceal or bury the 
bodies of his slain comrades, which were 
borne in the arms of the survivors to the 
bottom of the hill, and there, carefully and 
in silence, deposited among thickets, or in 
crannies of the rock. 

This ceremony completed, Roland was 
again visited by his Piankeshaw friend and 
the two young warriors who had saved his 
life before, and were perhaps still fearful 
of trusting it entirely to the tender mercies 
of the senior. It was fortunate for Roland 
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that he was thus attended ; for the old 
warrior had no sooner approached him than 
he began to weep and groan, uttering an 
harangue, which, although addressed, as it 
seemed, entirely to the prostrate captive, 
was in the Indian tongue, and therefore 
wholly wasted upon his ears. Nevertheless, 
he could perceive that the Indian was re- 
lating something that weighed very heavily 
upon his mind, that he was warming vsdth his 
subject, and even working himself up into 
a passion ; and, indeed, he had not spoken 
very long before his visage changed from 
grief to wrath, and from wrath to the ex- 
treme of fury, in which he began to handle 
his hatchet as on the previous occasion,' 
making every demonstration of the best 
disposition in the world to bury it in the 
prisoner's brain. 

He was again arrested by the young 
savages, '^ho muttered something iu his 
ear as before ; and again the effect was to 
convert his anger into merriment, the 
change being effected with a facility that 
might well have amazed the prisoner, had 
his despair permitted him to feel any lighter 
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emotion. " Good !" cried the old war- 
rior» as if in reply to what the others had 
said; '* Long-knife go Piankeshaw nations- 
make great sight for Piankeshaw !" 

And so saying, he began to dance about, 
with many grimaces of visage and contor- 
tions of body, that seemed to have a mean- 
ing for his comrades, who fetched a whoop 
of admiration, though entirely inexplicable 
to the soldier. Then seizing the latter 
by the arm, and setting him on his feet, 
the warrior led, or dragged, him a little 
way down the hill, to a place on the road- 
side, where the victors were assembled, de- 
liberating, doubtless, upon the fate of their 
prisonersj^ 

They seemed to have sufiered a conside- 
rable loss in the battle, twelve being the 
whole number now to be seen ; and most 
of these, judging from the fillets of rags and 
bundles of green leaves tied about their 
limbs, had been wounded, — two of them, to 
all appearance, very severely, if not mor- 
tally, for they lay upon the earth a little 
apart from the rest, in whose motions they 
seemed to take no interest. ( 

h3 
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» 

As Roland approached, he looked in vain 
amid the throng for his kinswoman. Nei- 
ther she nor Telie Doe was to be seen. 
But casting his eye wildly around , it fell 
upon a little grove of trees not many yards 
off, in which he could perceive the figures 
of horses, as well as of a tall barbarian, 
who stood on its edge, as if keeping guard, 
wrapped, notwithstanding the sultriness of 
the weather, in a blanket, from chin to foot, 
while his head was as warmly invested in 
the ample folds of a huge scarlet handker- 
chief. He stood like a statue, his arms 
folded on his breast, and lost under the 
heavy festoons of the blanket ; while his eyes 
were fastened upon the group of Indians 
on the road-sidcy from which they wander- 
ed only to glare a moment upon the hag- 
gard and despairing visage of the soldier. 

In' that copse, Roland doubted not, the 
savages had concealed a hopeless and 
helpless captive, the being for whom he 
had struggled and suffered so long and so 
vainly, the maid whose forebodings of 
evil had been so soon and so dreadfully 
realized. 
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In the meanwhile, the savages on the 
road-side began the business for which they 
had assembled ; that seemed to be» in the 
first place, the division of spoils, consist- 
ing of the guns, horses, and clothes of 
the dead, with sundry other articles, which, 
but for his unhappy condition, Roland 
would have wondered to behold : for 
there were among them rolls of cloth 
and calico, heaps of hawks'-bells and other 
Indian trinkets, knives, pipes, powder and 
ball, and other such articles, even to a keg 
or two of the fire-water, enough to stock 
an Indian trading-house. 

These, wherever and however obtained, 
were distributed equally among the Indians 
by a man of lighter skin than themselves, — 
a half»breed, as Roland supposed, — who 
seemed to exercise some authority among 
them, though ever deferring in all things 
to an old Indian of exceedingly fierce and 
malign aspect, though wasted and wither- 
ed into the semblance of a consumptive 
wolf, who sat upon a stone, buried in 
gloomy abstraction, from which, time by 
time, he awoke, to direct the dispersion 
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of the valuables, through the hands of his 
deputy, with exceeding great gravity and 
state. 

The distribution being effected, and evi- 
dently to the satisfaction of all present, the 
savages turned their looks upon the pri- 
soner, eyeing him with mingled triumph 
and exultation ; and the old presiding offi- 
cer, or chief, as he seemed to be, shaking 
off his abstraction, got upon his feet and 
made iiim an harangue, imitating therein 
the ancient Piankeshaw ; though with this 
difference, that, whereas the latter spoke 
entirely in his own tongue, the former 
thought fit, among abundance of Indian 
phrases, to introduce some that were suffi- 
ciently English to enable the soldier to 
guess, at least, at part of his meaning. 

His oration, however, as far as Roland 
could understand it, consisted chiefly in in- 
forming him, that hewas a very great chief, 

« 

who had killed abundance of white people, 
men, women, and children, whose scalps 
had for thirty years and more been hang- 
ing in the smoke of his Shawnee lodge, — 
that he was very brave, and loved a white 
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man's blood better than whiskey, and that 
he never spared it out of pity, — ^adding as 
the cause, and seeming well pleased that 
he could boast a deficiency so well befitting 
a warrior, that he '* had no heart,'' — his in- 
terior being framed of stone as hard as the 
flinty rock under his feet. 

This exordium finished, he proceeded to 
bestow sundry abusive epithets upon the 
prisoner, charging him with having put his 
young men to a great deal of needless 
trouble, besides having killed several ; for 
which, he added, the Long-knife ought to 
expect nothing better than to have his face 
blacked and be burnt alive, — ^a hint that 
produced an universal grunt of assent on 
the part of the auditors. 

Having received this testimony o/" appro- 
bation, he resumed his discourse, pursuing 
it for the space of ten minutes or more with 
considerable vigour and eloquence ; but as 
the whole speech consisted, like most other 
Indian speeches, of the same things said 
over and over again, those same things 
being scarcely worth the trouble of utter- 
ance, we think it needless to say anything 
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further of it; except that, first, as it 
seemed to Roland, as far as he could un- 
derstand the broken expressions of the 
chief, he delivered a very furious tirade 
against the demon enemy of his race, the 
bloody Jibbenainosay, the whi'te man's 
War-Manito, whom he declared it was his 
purpose to fight and kill, as soon as that 
destroyer should have the courage to face 
him, the old Shawnee chief, like a human 
warrior, — and that it inspired several others 
to get up and make speeches likewise. Of 
all these the burden seemed to be the unpar* 
donable crime of killing their comrades, of 
which the young soldier had been guilty ; 
and he judged by the fury of their coun- 
tenances, that they were only debating 
whether they should put him to death on 
the spot, or csury him to their country to 
be tortured. 

The last speaker of all was the old 
Piankeshaw, whose meaning could be only 
guessed at from his countenance and ge^ 
tures, the one being as angry and wo-be- 
gone as the latter were active and expres- 
sive. He pointed, at least a dozen times 
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over, to two fresh and gory scalps, — the 
mast highly valued trophies of victory, — - 
that lay at the feet of the Shawnee chief, as 
many times to the horses, and thrice as 
often at the person of Roland, who stood 
now surveying his dark visage with a look 
of sullen despair, now casting his eyes, 
with a gaze of inexpressible emotion, to- 
wards the little copse, in which h 
sought in vain a glimpse of his Edith 
But if the old warrior's finger was 
bent towards these three attractive ol 
innumerable were the times it was p 
at the two or three little whiskey 
which, not having been yet distributed, lay 
untouched upon the grass. The words 
with which be accompanied these expres- 
sive gestures seemed to produce a consider- 
able effect upon all his hearers, even upon 
the ancient chief; who, at the close of the 
oration, giving a sign to one of his young 
men, the latter ran to the copse and in an 
instant returned, bringing with him one of 
the horses, which the chief immediately 
handed over, through his deputy, to the 
orator, and the orator to one of the two 
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young warriors, who seemed to be of his 
own tribe. 

The chief then pointed to a keg of the 
fire-water, and this was also given to the 
Piankeshaw, who received it with a grin of 
ecstacy, embraced it, snuffed at its odorifer- 
ous contents, and then passed if in like 
manner to his second follower. The chief 
made yet another signal, and the deputy, 
taking Roland by the arm, and giving him 
a piercing, perhaps even a pitying look, 
delivered him likewise into the hands of the 
Piankeshaw ; who, as if his happiness were 
now complete, received him with a yell of 
joy, that was caught up by his. two com- 
panions, and finally joined in by all the 
savages present. 

This shout seemed to be the signal for 
the breaking up of the convention. All rose 
to their feet, iterating and reiterating the 
savage cry, while the Piankeshaw, clutching I 

his prize, and slipping a noose around 
the thong that bound his arms, endea- 
voured to drag him to the horse, on which 
the young men had already secured the 
keg of liquor, and which they were hold- J 
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ing in readiness for the elder barbarian to 
mount. 

At that conjuncture, and while Roland 
was beginning to suspect that even the 
wretched consolation of remaining in cap- 
tivity by his kinswoman's side was about 
to be denied him, and while the main body 
of savages were obviously bidding farewell 
to the little band of Piankeshaws, some 
shaking them by the hands, while others 
made game of the prisoner's distress in 
sundry Indian ways, and all uttering yells 
expressive of their different feelings, there 
appeared rushing from the copse, and run- 
ning among the barbarians, the damsel 
Telie Doe, who, not a little to the surprise 
even of the ill-fated Roland himself, ran to 
his side, caught the rope by which he was 
held, and endeavoured frantically to snatch 
it from the hands of the Piankeshaw. 

The act, for one of her peculiarly timo- 
rous spirit, was surprising enough ; but a 
great transformation seemed to have sud- 
denly taken place in her character and 
even her appearance, which was less that 
of a feeble woman engaged in a work of 
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huraantty, than of a tigress infuriated by 
the approach of hunters against the lair of 
her sleeping young. She grasped the cord 
with unexpected strength, and her eyes 
flashed fire as they wandered around, until 
they met those of the supposed half-breed, 
to whom she called with tones of the most 
vehement indignation, — " Oh, father, ftt- 
ther! what are you doing? You won't 
give him up to the murderers ? You pro- 
mised, you promised, " 

** Peace, fool !" interrupted the man 
thus addressed, taking her by the arm, and 
endeavouring to jerk her from the prisoner ; 
** away with you to your place, and be 
silent." 

** I will not, father; — I will not be si- 
lent, I will not away !" cried the girl, 
resisting his efforts, and speaking with a 
voice that mingled the bitterest reproach 
with imploring entreaty : " you are a white 
man, father, and not an Indian ; yes, fa- 
ther, you are no Indian ; and you promised 
no harm should be done, — you did» father, 
you ^proinise!" 

" Away, gal, I tell you !" thundered the 
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renegade parent ; and he again strove to 
drag her from the prisoner. But Telie, as 
if driven frantic by the »ct, flung her arms 
round Roland's body, from which she was 
drawn only by an effort of strength which 
her weak powers were unable to resist. 
But even then she did not give over her 
purpose; but starting from her father's 
arms, she ran screaming back to Roland, 
and would have again clasped him in her 
own ; when the renegade, driven to fury 
by her opposition, arrested her with one 
hand, and with the other catching up a 
knife that lay in the grass, he made as if, 
in his fit of passion, he would have actually 
plunged it into her breast. His malevolent 
visage and brutal threat awoke the terrors 
of the woman in her heart, and she sank 
on her knees, crying with a piercing voice, 
'* Oh father, don't kill me ! don't kill your 
own daughter !" 

'' Kill you, indeed !" muttered the out- 
law, with a laugh of scorn ; ** even Injuns 
don't kill their own children :" and, taking 
advantage of her terror, he beckoned to the 
Piankeshaw, who, as well as all the other 
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Indians, seemed greatly astounded and 
scandalized at the indecorous interference 
of a female in the affairs of warriors, to 
remove the prisoner ; which he did by im- 
mediately beginning to drag him down 
the hill. The action was not unobserved 
by the girl, whose struggles to escape 
from her father's arms, to pursue, as it 
seemed, after the soldier, Roland could 
long see, while her wild and piteous cries 
v^ere still longer brought to his ears. 

As for Roland himself, the words and 
actions of the girl, though they might 
have awakened suspicions not before ex- 
perienced, of her good faith, and even 
appeared to show that it was less to un- 
lucky accident than to foul conspiracy he 
owed his misfortunes, — did not, and could 
not, banish the despair that absorbed his 
mind, to the exclusion of every other feel- 
ing. He seemed even to himself to be in 
a dream, the sport of an incubus, that 
oppressed every faculty and energy of 
spirit, while yet presenting the most dread- 
ful phantasms to his imagination. His 
tongue had lost its function; he strove 
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several times to speak, but tongue and 
spirit were alike paralyzed. The night- 
mare oppressed mind and body together. 

It was in this unhappy condition, the 
result of overwrought feelings and intoler- 
able bodily suffering, that he was led by 
his Piankeshaw masters down the hill to the 
river, which they appeared to be about to 
pass ; whilst the chief body of marauders 
were left tp seek another road from the 
field of battle. Here the old warrior 
descended from his horse, and, leaving 
Roland in charge of the two junitrs, step- 
ped a little aside to a place where was a 
ledge of rocks, in the face of which seemed 
to be the entrance to a cavern, although . 
carefully blocked up by masses of stone 
that had been but recently removed from 
its foot. 

The Piankeshaw, taking post directly 
in front of the whole, began to utter many 
mournful ejaculations, which were address- 
ed to the insensate rock, or perhaps to 
the equally insensate corse of a comrade 
concealed within. He drew, also, from a 
little pouch, — his medicine bag, — divers 
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bits of bone, wood, and feathers/ the most 
valued idols of his fetich, which he scat- 
tered about the rock, singing the while, in 
a highly lugubrioifs tone, the praises of the 
dead, and shedding tears that might have 
been supposed the outpourings of genuine 
sorrow. 

But if sorrow it was that thus affected 
the spirits of the warrior, as it seemed to 
have done on several previous occasions, 
it proved to be as easily consolable as be- 
fore, as the event shewed ; for, having 
finished his lamentations, and left the rock, 
he advanced towards Roland, whom he 
threatened for the third time with his 
knife ; when one of the younger Indians 
muttering a few words of remonstrance, 
and pointing at the same time to the keg 
of fire-water on the horse's back, his grief 
and rage expired together in a haw-haw, ten 
times more obstreperous and joyous than 
any he had indulged before. Then mount- 
ing the horse, seemingly in the best hu-^ 
mour in the world, and taking the end of 
the cord by which Roland was bound, he 
rode into the water, dragging the unfortu- 
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nate prisoner along at his horae's heels; 
while the younger Piankeshaws brought 
up the rear, ready to prevent resistance on 
the soldier's part, should he prove in any 
degree refractory. 

In this ignominious manner the unhappy 
Forrester passed the river, to do which had, 
for twenty-four houre, been the chief object 
of his wishes. The ford was wide, deep, 
ah3 rocky, and the current strong, so that 
he was several times swept tvom his feet, 
and, being unable to rise, would have 
perished, — happy could he have thus escap- 
ed his tormentors, — had not the young 
warriors been nigh to give him a»»stance» 
Assistance, in such cases, was indeed 
always rendered ; but his embarrassments 
and perils only afforded food for mirth to 
his savage attendants, who, at every fall 
and dip in the tide, made the hills resound 
with their vociferous laughter. It is only 
among children, (we mean, of course, bud 
ones,) and savages, who are but grown 
childr^i, after all, that we find malice and 
mirth go hand in band,-*-the will to creata 
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misery and the power to see it invested in 
ludicrous colours. 

The river was at last crossed, and the 
bank being ascended, the three warriors 
paused a moment to send their last greet- 
ing across to their allies, who were seen 
climbing the hill, taking their own depar- 
ture from the battle-ground. Even Roland 
was stirred from his stupefaction, as he 
beheld the train, some on foot, some oti 
the captured horses, winding up the narrow 
road to the hill-top. He looked among 
them for his Edith, and saw her, — or fancied 
he saw her, for the distance was consider- 
able, — supported on one of the animals, 
grasped in the arms of a tall savage, the 
guard of the grove, whose scarlet turban 
glittering in the sunshine, and his ample 
white blanket flowing over the flanks of the 
horse, made the most conspicuous objects 
in the train. But while he looked, barba- 
rian and captive vanished together behind 
the hill, for they were at the head of the 
train. There remained a throng of footmen, 
who paused an instant on the crest of the 
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rtdge to return the farewell whoop of the 
three Piankeshaws. This being done, they 
likewise vanished ; and the Piankeshaws, 
turning their faces towards the west, and 
dragging the prisoner after them, resumed 
their journey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouse. 

Macbeth. 

The agony which Roland suffered from 
the thong so tightly secured upon his wrists, 
was so far advantageous, as it distracted 
his mind from the subject which had been 
at first the chief source of his distress : for 
it was impossible to think long even of 
his kinswoman, while enduring tortures 
that were aggravated by every jerk of the 
rope, by which he was dragged along; 
these growing more insupportable every 
moment. His sufferings, howevei*, seemed 
to engage little of the thoughts of his con- 
ductors, who, leaving the buffalo-road, and 
striking into the pathless forest, pushed on- 
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ward at a rapid pace, compelling him to 
keep up with them ; and it was not until 
he had twice fainted from pain and exhaus- 
tion, that, after some discussion, they 
thought fit to loosen the thong, which they 
afterwards removed altogether. 

Then, whether it was that they were 
touched at last with compassion, or afraid 
that death might snatch the prisoner ^from 
their hands, if too severely treated, they 
proceeded even to take other measures of a 
seemingly friendly kind, to allay his pangs ; 
washing his lacerated wrists in a little 
brook, on whose banks they paused to give 
him rest, and then binding them up, as 
well as the two or three painful, though not 
dangerous wounds he had received, with 
green leaves, which one of the juniors 
plucked, bruised, and applied with every 
appearance of the most brotherly interest ; 
while the other, to equal, or surpass him in 
benevolence, took the keg of whiskey from 
th€i horse's back, and filling a little wooden 
bowl that he drew from a pack, insisted 
that the prisoner should swallow it. In this 
recommendation the old Piankeshaw also 
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also concurred ; but finding that Roland 
recoiled with disgust, after an attempt to 
taste the fiery liquid, he took the bowl into 
his own hands, and dispatched its contents 
at a draught. " Good ! great good !" he 
muttered, smacking his lips with high 
gusto ; white man make good drink — 
Piankeshaw great friend white- man's 
Jiquor/' 

Having thus opened their hearts, nothing 
could be, to appearance, more friendly and 
affectionate than the bearing of the savages, 
at least so long as they remained at the 
brook ; and even when the journey was re- 
sumed, which it soon was, their deport- 
ment was but little less loving. It is true, 
that the senior, before mounting his horse, 
proceeded very coolly to clap the noose, 
which had previously been placed on Ro- 
land's arms, around his neck, where it 
bade fair to strangle him, at the first false 
step of the horse ; but the young Indians 
walked at his side, chattering in high good 
humour; though, as their stock of English 
extended only to the single phrase, *' Bo- 
zhoo, brudder,'* which was not in itself 
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very comprehensible, though repeated at 
least twice every minute, it may be sup- 
posed their conversation had no very enli- 
vening effect on the prisoner. 

Nor -was the old Piankeshaw much be- 
hind the juniors in good humour; though, 
it must be confessed, his feelings were far 
more capricious and evanescent. Ojie 
while he would stop his horse, and, drag- 
ging Roland to his side, pat him affec- 
tionately on the shoulder, and tell him, as 
well as his broken language could express 
his intentions, that he would take him to 
the springs of the Wabash, one of the prin- 
cipal seats of his nation, and make him his 
«on and a great warrior ; while at other 
times, having indulged in a fit of sighing, 
groaning, and crying, he would turn in a 
towering rage, and express a resolution to 
kill him on the spot, — from which bloody 
disposition, however, he was always easily 
turned by the interference of the young 
men. 

These capricious changes were, perhaps, 
owing, in a great measure, to the presence 
of the whiskey-keg, which the old warrior 
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ever and anon tC(©k from its perch among 
the packs behind him, and applied to his 
lips, *rely, as it appeared, against the will 
of his companions, who seemed to remon- 
strate with him against a practice so unbe- 
coming a warrior, while in the heart of a 
foeman's country, and not a little also 
against his own sense of propriety : for his 
whole course in relation to the keg was like 
that of a fish that dallies round the angler's 
worm, uncertain whether to bite, now look- 
ing and longing, now suspecting the hook 
and retreating, now returning to look arid 
long again, until finally unable to resist the 
temptation, it resolves upon a little nibble, 
which ends, even against its own will, in 
a furious bite. 

It was in this manner the Piankeshaw 
addressed himself to his treasure ; the 
effect of which was to render each returning 
paroxysm of affection and sorrow more 
energetic than before, while it gradually 
robbed of their malignity those fits of anger 
with which he was still occasionally seized; 
but it added double fluency to his 
tongue ; and, not content with muttering 
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bis griefs in his own lay iiage> addi^sing 
them to his own people, he finally began 
to pronounce them in English, directing 
them at Roland ; whereby the latter was 
made acquainted with the caisse of his sor-^ 
row ; this, it appeared, was nothing less 
than the loss .of a son, killed in the battle 
with the Kenluckians, and left to moulder, 
with two or three Shawnee corses, in the 
caTC by the river side ; which loss he com- 
memorated a doiaen times over, and with a 
most piteous voide, in a lament that cele- 
brated the youbg warrior's virtues. 

*' Lost son r' he ejaculated ; ^' good hun- 
taw : kill bear, kill buffalo, ciatch fish, feed 
old squaw, and young squaw, and little 
papoose — ^good eon 1 mighty good son ! 
Grood fighting man: kill man Virginnee, 
kill man Kentucky, kill man Injun-man ; 
take scalp, squaw scalp, papoose scalp, 
man sca]p, all kind of scalp-^ebbil good 
fighting man I No go home no more Pian- 
keshaw naticm ; no more kill bear, no more 
kill buffalo, no more catch fish, no more 
£eed old squaW^ and young squaw« and 
little papoose ; no more kill man, no more 
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take scalp — lose own scalp, take it Long* 
knife man Kentucky; no more see old 
Piankeshaw son, — leave dead, big hole 
Kentucky ; no more see no more Pianke* 
shaw son, Piankeshaw nation ! " 

With such lamentations, running at times 
into rage against his prisoner, as the repre^ 
sentative of those who had shed the young 
warrior!s blood, the old Piankeshaw whiled 
away the hours of travel ; ceasing them 
only when seized with a fit of affection, or 
when some mis-step of the horse sent a 
louder gurgle, with a more delicious odour, 
from the cask at his back ; which music 
and perfume together were a kind of magic 
not to be resisted by one who stood so 
greatly in need of consolation* 

The effect of such constant and liberal 
visitations to the comforter and enemy of 
his race, continued for several hours to- 
gether, was soon made manifest in the old 
warrior, who grew more loquacious, more 
lachrymose, and more foolish every mo^i^ 
ment ; until, by and by, having travelled 
till towards sunset, a period of six or seven 
hours from the time of setting out, he began 
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to betray the most incontestible evidences 
of intoxication. He reeled on the horse's 
back, and, finally, becoming tired of the 
weight of his gun, he extended it to Roland^ 
with a very magisterial yet friendly nod, 
as if bidding him take and carry it. It was 
snatched from him, however, by one of the 
younger warriors, who was too wise to en- 
trust a loaded carbine in the arms of a pri- 
soner, and who, had perhaps; noted the sud- 
den gleam of fire, the first which had visited 
them since the moment of his capture, that 
shot into Roland's eyes, as he stretched 
forth his hands to take the weapon. 

The old Piankeshaw did not seem to 
notice who had relieved him of the burden. 
He settled himself again on the saddle as 
well as he could, and jogged onwards, 
prattling and weeping, according to the 
mood of the moment, now droning out an 
Indian song, and now nodding with drow- 
siness; until at last slumber or stupefaction 
settled so heavily upon his senses that he 
became incapable of guiding his horse; and 
the weary animal, checked by . the uncon- 
scious rider, or stopping of his own accord 

i3 
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to browse the green cane-leaves along the 
path, the Piankeshaw suddenly took a 
lurch wider than usual, and fell, like a log, 
to the ground. 

The younger savages had watched the 
course of proceedings on the part of the 
senior with ill-concealed dissatisfaction. The 
catastrophe completed their rage, which, 
however, was fortunately expended upon 
the legitimate cause of displeasure. They 
tumbled the unlucky cask from its perch, 
and, assailing it with horrible yells and as 
much apparent military zeal as could have 
been exercised upon a human enemy lying 
in like manner at their feet, they dashed 
it to pieces with their tomahawks, scatter* 
ing its precious contents upon the grass. 

While they were thus engaged, the senior 
rose from the earth, staring about him for 
a moment with looks of stupid inquiry ; 
until, beginning at last to comprehend the 
accident that had happened him, and per- 
haps moved by the. fate of his treasure, he 
also burst into a fury; and snatching up 
ihe nearest gun, he clapped it to the horse's 
bead, and shot it dead on the spot, rcmrmg 
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out, '* Cuss' Whtte-talan hoi* I throw ole 
Piaiikei^haw ! No gckxi nothing ! Cuss' 
debbil hoss !" 

This act of drunken and misdirected 
ferocity seemed vastly to incense the 
younger warriors ; and the senior waxing 
as wrathful at the wanton destruction of 
his liquor, there immedititely ensued a 
battle of tongues betwixt the two parties, 
who scolded and rated one another for the 
space of ten minutes or more with prodi- 
gious volubility and energy, the juniors 
expatiating upon the murder of the horse 
as an act of the most impardonable folly, 
while the senior seemed to insist that the 
wasting of so much good liquor was a felony 
of equally culpable dye ; and it is probable 
he had the better side of the argument, 
since he continued to grumble for a long 
time even after he had silenced the others. 

But peace was at last restored, and the 
savage prepared to resume their journey ; 
but not until they had unanimously re- 
solved, that the consequences of the quarrel 
should be visited upon the head of the 
eaptive. Their appurent good*humour 
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vanished, and the old Piankeshaw, stag- 
gering up, gave Roland to understand, in 
an oration full of all the opprobrious 
epithets he could muster, either in English 
or Indian, that he, the Piankeshaw, being 
a very great warrior, intended to carry him 
to his country, to run the gauntlet through 
every village of the nation, and then to 
bum him alive, for the satisfaction of the 
women and children ; and while pouring 
this agreeable intelligence into the sold ier*s 
ears, the juniors took the opportunity to 
tie his arms a second time, heaping on his 
shoulders their three packs ; to which the 
old Dtan afterwards insisted on adding the 
saddle and bridle of the horse, though for 
no very ostensible object, together with a 
huge mass of the flesh, dug with his knife 
from the still quivering carcass, which was 
perhaps designed for their supper. 

Under this heavy load, the unhappy and 
degraded soldier was compelled to stagger 
along with his masters ; but fortunately for 
no long period. The night was fast ap*- 
preaching; and having soon arrived at a 
little glade in the forest, where ^ spring 
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of sweet water bubbled from the grass^ 
they signified their intention to make it 
their 'camping-ground for the night. A 
fire was struck, the horse-flesh stuck upon 
a fork and roasted, and a share of it 
tendered to the prisoner; who, sick at 
heart, and feverish in body, refused it with 
as much disgust as he had shown at the 
whiskey, expressing his desire only to drink 
of the spring, which he was allowed to do 
to his liking. 

The savages then collected grass and 
leaves, with which they spread a couch 
under a tree beside their fire ; and -here, 
having compelled the soldier to lie down, 
they proceeded to secure him for the night 
with a cruel care, that showed what value 
the loss of the horse and fire-water, the 
only other trophies of victory, led them to 
attach to him. A stake was cut and laid 
across his breast, and to the ends of this 
his out-stretched arms were bound at both 
wrist and elbow^. A pole was then laid 
upon his body, to the extremities of which 
his feet and neck were also bound ; so that 
he was secured as upon, or rather under, a 
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cros6, without the power of moving hand 
or foot. As if even this Were not enough 
to satisfy his barbarotis companions, they 
attached an additional cord to his neck ; 
and this, when they lay down beside him 
to sleep, one of the young warriors wrapped 
several times round his own arm, so thut 
the slightest movement of the priiSdner, 
were such a thing possible, must instantly 
rouse the jealous savage from his slumbers. 

These preparations being completed, the 
young men lay down, ode on each side of 
the prisoner, and were soon fast asleep. 

The old Piankeshaw, meanwhile, sat by 
the fire, now musing in drunken revelry, 
— " in cogibundity of cogitation,"— now 
grumbling a lament for his perished son, 
which, by a natural license of affliction, 
he managed to intermingle with regrets fo^ 
his lost liquor, and occasionally heaping 
maledictions upon the heads of his wastefid 
companions, or soliciting the prisoner's 
attention to an account that he gave him at 
least six times over, of the peculiar cere- 
monies which would be observed in bum^ 
ing him, when once safely bestowed in the 
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Piankeshaw nation. In this manner, the 
old savage, often nodding, but always reus* 
ing, again succeeded in amusing himself 
nearly half the night long ; and it was not 
until near midnight that he thought fit, 
after stirring up the fire, and adding a fresh 
log to it, to stretch himself beside one of 
the juniors, and grumble himself to sleep. 
A few explosive and convulsive snorts, such 
as might have done honour to the nostrils 
of a war-horse, marked the gradations by 
which he sank to repose ; then came the 
deep, long-drawn breath of mental annihi* 
kition, such as distinguished the slumber 
of his companions. 

To the prisoner alone sleep was wholly 
denied, for which the renewed agonies of 
his bonds, tied with the supreme contempt 
for suffering which always marks the con- 
duct of savages to their captives, would 
have beoi sufficient cause, had there even 
be^i no superior paogs of spirit to banish 
the comforter from his eyelids. Of his 
feelings during the journey from the river, 
-^which, in consequence of numberteeis 
delays caused by the old Piankeshaw'^ 
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drunkenness, could scarce have been left 
more than eight or ten miles behind, — we 
have said but little, since imagination can 
only picture them properly to the reader. 

Grief, anguish, despair, and the sense of 
degradation natural to a man of proud 
spirit, a slave in- the hands of coarse barba- 
rians, kept his spirit for a long time wholly 
subdued and torpid ; and it was not until 
he perceived the old Piankeshaw's repeated 
potations and their effects, that he began 
to wake from his lethargy, and question 
himself whether he might tiot yet escape, 
and, flying to the nearest settlements for 
assistance, strike a blow for the recovery 
of his kinswoman. Weak from exhaus- 
tion and wounds, entirely unarmed, and 
closely watched, as he perceived he was,' 
by the young warriors, notwithstanding 
their affected friendship, it was plain that 
nothing could be hoped for, except from 
caution on his part, and the most besotted 
folly on that of his captors. This folly wflts 
already made perceptible in at least one of 
the party ; and as he watched the oft-re- 
peated visitations of the senior to the little 
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keg># he began to anticipate the period 
when the young men should also betake 
themselves to the stupifying draught, and 
give him the opportunity he longed for 
with frantic, though concealed, impatience. 

This hope fell when the cask was dashed 
to pieces ; but hope, once excited, did not 
easily forsake him. He had heard and 
read of escapes made by captives like him- 
self from Indians when encamped by night 
in the woods,-r- nay, of escapes made when 
the number of captors and the feebleness of 
the captive (for even women and boys had 
thus obtained their deliverance,) rendered 
the condition of the latter still more 
wretched than his own. Why might not 
he, a man and soldier, guarded by only 
three fpemen, succeed, as others had suc- 
ceeded, in freeing himself ? 

This question, asked over and over again, 
and' each time answered with greater hope 
and animation than before, employed his 
mind until his wary captors bad tied him 
to the stakes, as has been mentioned, leav- 
ing him as incapable of motion as if every 
limb had been solidified into stone. Had 
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tke barbarians been able td look into bis 
soul at the moment when he first strove to 
test the strength of the ligatures, and found 
them resisting his efforts like bands of 
hr^^s, they would have beheld deeper and 
wilder tortures than any they could hope 
to inflict, even at the stake. The efibrt was 
Repeated once, twice, thrice — a thousand 
timies-— but always in vain : the cords were 
too securely tied, the stakes too carefully 
placed, to yield to his puny struggles. He 
wa® a prisoner in reality^^-without resource, 
without help, without hope. 

And thus he passed the whole of the 
bitter night, watching the slow ptx)gress of 
ttioments counted only by the throbfoings 
of his fevered templBs, the deep breathings 
of the Indians, and the motion of the stars 
creeping over the vista opened to the skies 
from the little glade, a prey to deispair, 
made so much more poignant by disap- 
pointment and self-reproach. Why had 
he not taken advantage of his temporary 
release from the cords, to attempt escape 
by open flight, when the drunkenness of 
the old Piankeshaw would have increased 
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tbegihances of success ? He had lost his 
best ally in the cask of liquor; but he 
resolved, — if the delirious plans of a mind 
tossed by the most phrensied passions could 
be called resolutions, — a second day should 
not pass by without an effort better becom- 
ing a soldier, better becoming the only 
friend and natural protector of the hapless 
Edith. 

In the meanwhile, the night passed 
slowly away; the moon, diminished to a 
ghsffitly crescent, rose over the woods, look- 
ing down with a sickly smile upon the pri- 
jaoner, — an emblem of his decayed fortunes 
and waning hopes ; and a pale streak, the 
first dull glimmer of dawn, was seen steal- 
ing up the skies. But neither moon nor 
streak of dawn yet threw light upon the 
little glade. The watch-fire had burned 
nearly away, and its flames no longer illu- 
minated the scene. The crackling of the 
embers, with an occasional echo from the 
wood hard by, as of the rustliqg of a rabbit, 
or other small animal, drawn by the un- 
usual appearance of fire near his favourite 
fountain, to satisfy a timorous curiosity* 
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was the only sound to be heard ; fov^the 
Indians were in the dead sleep of morning* 
and their breathing was no longer audible* 

The silence and darkness together were 
doubly painful to Roland* who had marked 
the streak of dawn* and longed with fierce 
impatience for the moment when he should 
be again freed from his bonds* and left to 
attempt some of those desperate expedients 
which he had been planning all the night 
long. In such-a frame of mind* even the 
accidental falling of a half-consumed brand 
upon the embers* and its sudden kindling 
into flame* were circumstances of an agree- 
able nature; and the ruddy glare thrown 
over the boughs above his head was wel- 
comed as the return of a friend* bringing 
with it hope* and even a share of his long 
lost tranquillity. 

But tranquillity was not fated to dwell 
long in his bosom. At that very moment* and 
while the blaze of the br^nd was brightest* 
his ears were stunned by an explosion 
bursting like a thunderbolt at his very 
head* but whether coming from earth or 
air* from the hands of Heaven or the fire- 
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lock of a human being, he knew not ; and 
immediately after there sprang a huge dark 
shadow over his body, and there was heard 
the crash as of an axe falling upon the 
flesh of the young Indian who slept on his 
right side. A dismal shriek, the utterance 
of agony and terror, rose from the barba* 
rian's lips ; and then came the sound of 
his footsteps, as he darted, with a cry still 
wilder, into the forest, pursued by the 
sound of other steps; and, then all again 
was silent, — ^all save the groans, and the 
rustling in the grass, of limbs convulsed in 
the death-throe at the soldier's side. 

Astounded, bewildered, and even horror- 
struck, by these incomprehensible events, 
the work of but an instant, and all unseen 
by Roland, who, from his position, could 
look only upwards towards the boughs and 
jskies, he would have thought himself in a 
dream, but for the agonized struggles of 
the young Indian at his side, which he 
could plainly feel as well as hear; until 
by and by they subsided, as if in sudden 
death. Was it a rescue? was that shot 
fired by a friend ? that axe wielded Jby a 
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hnman auxiliary? those sounds of feet 
dying away in the distance, were they the | 

steps of a deliverer? The thought was 
ecstacy, and he shouted aloud, " Return, 
friend> and loose me ! return !" 

No voice replied to the shout; but it 
roused from the earth a dark and bloody 
figure, which, staggering and falling over 
the body of the young warrior, crawled 
like a scotched reptile upon Roland's 
breast; when the light of the fire shining 
upon it revealed to his eyes the horrible 
spectacle of the old Piankeshaw warrior, 
the lower part of his face shot entirely 
away, and his eyes rolling hideously, and, 
as it seemed, sightlessly, in the pangs of 
death, his hand clutching the knife with 
which he had so often threatened, and with 
which he yet seemed destined to take, 
though in the last gasp of his own, the 
soldier's life. With one hand he felt ^ 

along the prisoner's body, as if seeking a 
vital part, and sustained his own weight, 
while with the other he made repeated, 
though feeble, and ineffectual, strokes with 
the knife, all the time rolling, and stag* 
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g^ogp, and shaking his gory head in a 
manner most horrible to behold. But ven- 
geance was denied the dying warrior ; his 
blows were oflfered impotently, and with- 
out aim ; and, becoming weaker at every 
effort, his left arm at last failed to support 
him, and he fell across Roland's body ; in 
which position he immediately after ex- 
pired. 

In this frightful condition Roland was 
left, shocked, although relieved from fear, 
by the savage's death, crying in vain to his 
unknown auxiliary for assistance. He ex- 
erted his voice, until the woods rang with 
his shouts ; but hollow echoes were the 
only replies: neither voice nor returning 
footstep was to be heard ; and it seemed as 
if he had been rescued from the Indians' 
hands, only to be left, bound and helpless, 
to perish piecemeal among their bodies. 
The fear of -a fate so dreadful, with the 
weight of the old Piankeshaw, a man of 
almost gigantic proportions, lying upon his 
bosom, was more than his agonized spirits 
and exhausted strength could endure ; and 
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fais wounds suddenly bursting out afresh, 
he lapsed into a state of insensibility, — ^in 
which, however, it was happily his fate 
not long to remain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Never did captive with a freer heart 

Caat off his chains of bondage, and embrace 

His golden, uncontrolPd enfranchisement. 

Richard II. 

When Roland recovered his conscious- 
ness, he was no longer a prisoner extended 
beneath the Indian cross. His limbs were 
unbound, and he himself lying across the 
knees of a man who was busily engaged 
sprinkling his headland breast with water 
from the little well, to which he had been 
borne while still insensible. He stared 
around him with eyes yet filmy and vacant. 
The first objeicts they fell on were two 
lifeless figures, the bodies of his late savage 
masters^ stretched near the half^extin- 
guished fire. He looked up to the face of 

VOL. II. K 
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his deliverer, which could be readily seen, 
for it was now broad day, and beheld, with 
such a thrill of pleasure as had not visited 
his bosom for many weary days, the features 
of his trusty guide and emissary, honest 
Nathan Slaughter, who was pursuing the 
work of resuscitation with great apparent 
zeal, while little dog Peter stood by wag- 
ging his tail, as if encouraging him to perse- 
verance. 

" What, Nathan !" he cried, grasping at 
his hand, and endeavouring, though vainly, 
to rise from his knee, '* do I dream ! is it 
you V 

'* Verily, thee speaks the truth," replied 
Nathan; — " it is me, — me and little Peter; 
and, truly, it is nobody else." 

*' And I am free again? free^free! — And 
the savages? the vile, "murdering Pianke- 
shaws? Dead ! surprised, killed, — every 
dog of them !" 

" Thee speaks the truth a second time," 
said Nathan Slaughter, snuffling and hesi- 
tating in his speech : ** the wicked ene- 
mies and captivators will never trouble thee 
morci^? 
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"And who, — ^who was it that rescued 
me ? Hah ! there is blood on your face ! 
your hands are red with it ! It was ym, 
then, that saved me ? you that killed the 
accursed cut- throats? Noble Nathan T brave 
Nathan! true Nathan! how shall I ever 
requite the act ? how shall I ever forget it ?" 
And as he spoke, the soldier, yet lying 
across Nathan's knees, for his limbs refused 
to support him, grasped his preserver's 
hands with a fervour of gratitude that gave 
new life and vigour to his exhausted 
spirits. 

*' And thee does not think then," mut- 
tered Nathan, snuffling twice as much as 
before, but growing bolder as Roland's 
gratitude reassured him, — " thee does not 
think, — that is, thee is not of opinion, — 
that is to say, thee^oes not altogether Lold 
it to be as a blood-guiltiness, and a wicked- 
ness, and a shedding of blood, that I did 
take to me the weapon of war, and shoot 
upon thee wicked oppressors, to the saving 
of thee life ? Truly, friend, it was to save 
thee life, — ^thee must remember that; it 
was as a thing that was necessary, and not 
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to be helped. Truly, friend, it was my 
desire to help thee in peace, and with a 
peaceful hand ; but, of a truth, there was 
thee enemies at thee side, with their guns 
and tlieir knives, ready to start up and 
knock out thee unfortunate brains. Truly, 
friend, thee sees iteould n't be helped ; and, 
tinily, I don't think thee conscience can 
condemn me/^ 

** Condemn yoji, indeed f cried the young 
man ; *^ it was an act to bind my gratitude 
for ever, — an act to win you the admiration 
and respect of the whole world, which I 
shall take care to make acquainted with it." 

" Nay, friend," said Nathan, hastily, 
•* the less thee says of it the better : if thee 
is theeself satisfied in thee conscience of its 
lawfulness, it is enough. Do thee therefore 
hold thee tongue on this and all other 
matters wherein thee has seen me do evil ; 
for, truly, I am a man of a peaceful faith, 
and what I have done would be but as a 
grief and a scandal to the same." 

** But my friends,— my poor Edith ! — 
wretch that 1 am to think of myself, or of 
others, while she is still a captive 1" cried 
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Kolandy again endeavouring to rise. But 
his limbs, yet paralyzed from the tightness 
with which the thongs had been bound 
around them, tottered beneath him, and 
but for Nathan, he must have fallen to the 
earth. *• The emigrants," he continued 
with incoherent haste ; — you brought them ? 
They are pursuing the savages ? they have 
rescued her? Speak, Nathan, — tell me 
all ; tell me that my cousin is free !" 

** Truly, friend," muttered Nathan, his 
countenance losing much of the equanimity 
that had begun to cover it, and assuming a 
darker and disturbed expression, " thee 
doth confuse both theeself and me with 
many questions. Do thee be content for 
awhile, till I chafe thee poor legs, which is 
like the legs of a dead man, and tie up thee 
wounds. When thee can stand up and 
walk, thee shall know all I have to tell thee, 
both good and bad. It is enough thee is 
theeself safe.'* 

** Alas, I read it all from your looks," 
cried the soldier; '' Edith is still a prisoner : 
and I lie here a miserable, crushed worm, 
incapable of aiding, unable even to die for 
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her ! But the emigrants, my friends ? they 
are at least urging the pursuit ? there is a 
hope they will retake her ?" 

•* Truly, friend," said Nathan, *' thee 
shall know all, if thee will but have pa^ 
tienee, and hold thee tongue. Truly, the 
many things thee says doth perplex me. If 
thee loves thee poor kinswoman, and would 
save her from cruel bondage and sorrow, thee 
must be quiet till I have put thee again 
upon thee legs ; which is the first thing to 
be thought about : and after that, thee shall 
have my counsel and help to do what is 
good and proper for the maiden's redeem- 
mg. 

With these words, Nathan again address- 
ed himself to the task of chafing Roland's 
half lifeless limbs, and binding up the seve- 
ral light, though painful wounds which he 
had received in the conflict : and the sol- 
dier submitting in despair, though still en- 
treating Nathan to tell him the worst, the 
latter began at last to relate his story. 

The bold attempt of Nathan to pass the 
line of besiegers at the ruin, it seemed, he 
had accomplished without difficulty, though 
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not without risk ; but this part of the narra- 
tive he hurried over, as well as his passage 
of the river at a solitary and dangerous ford 
in the wildest recesses of the forest. Then 
striking through the woods, and aiming for 
the distant station, he had arrived within 
but a few miles of it, when it was his for- 
tune to stumble upon the band of Regula- 
tors, who, after their memorable exploit at 
the beech-tree, had joined the emigrants, 
then on their march through the woods, 
and convoyed them to the station. 

Here passing the night in mirth and fro- 
lic, they were startled at an early hour, by 
the alarming intelligence, brought by a 
volunteer hunter, who had obtained it none 
could tell how, of the presence of the Indian 
army on the North side; and leaving their 
friends to arm and follow as they could, the 
visiters immediately mounted their horses 
to return to Bruce's station, and thence to 
seek the field of battle. To these unex- 
pected friends, thus opportunely met in 
the woods, Nathan imparted his story, ac- 
quainting them, in the same words, of the 
presence of enemies so much nearer at hand 
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than was dreamed , and of the unfortunate 
dilemma of Forrester and bis helpless party, 
— ^an account that fired the blood of the 
hot youths as effectually as it could have 
done if expressed in the blast of a bugle. 

A council of war being called on the 
spot, it was riesolred to gallop at once to 
the rescue of the travellers, without wasting 
time in seeking additional assistance from 
the emigrants or their neighbours of the 
Station just left ; which indeed, as froni 
Nathan's observations, it did tiot seem that 
the numbers of the foe could be more than 
double their own, the heroic youths held 
to be entirely needless* Taking Nathan 
up, therefore, behind him, and bearing 
him along, to point out the position of the 
Indians, the gallant Tom Bruce, followed 
by his equally gallant companions, dashed 
through the woods, and succeeded by day- 
break in reaching the ruin ; where, as Na- 
than averred, so judiciously had they laid 
their plans for the attack, the Indians, if 
still there, might have been surprised, en- 
tirely worsted, and perhaps the half of them 
cut off upon the spot ; * which,' as he rather 
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faastily observed, * would have been a great 
comfort to all concerned.^ 

Bat the ruin was deserted, besiegers and 
besieged had alike vanished, as well as the 
bodies of those assailants who had fallen 
in the conflict, to find their graves under 
the ruins, among the rocks, or in the whirl* 
mg eddies of the river. The tracks of the 
horses being discovered in the ravine and 
at the water's edge, it was inferred that 
the whole party, too desperate, or too wise, 
to yield themselves prisoners, had been 
driven into the river, and there drowned ; 
and this idea inflaming the fury of the 
Kentuckians to the highest pitch, they 
4SOUght out and easily discovered among the 
canes, the fresh trail of the Indians, which 
they followed, resolving to exact the fullest 
measure of revenge. 

Nathan, the man of peace, from whom 
(for he had not thought proper to acquaint 
the young men with the warlike part he had 
himself taken in the battles of the night,) no 

ft 

further services were expected, was now 
turned adrift, to follow, or protect himself 
as he might ; and the young men betook 
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themselves to the pursuit with as much 
speed as the wild character of the woods 
permitted. But it formed no part of honest 
Nathan's designs to be left behind. His 
feelings were too deeply involved in the 
fate of the unhappy individiials, whose 
misadventures be could, or thought he 
- could, so clearly trace to his own indiscre- 
tion, to suffer him to rest, while it was yet 
wrapped in obscurity. He had accepted 
the charge and responsibility of extricating 
them from their perils; and his conscience 
could not be appeased, until he had deter- 
mined for himself whether in truth they 
were yet beyond the reach of assistance. 

Making his own observations from the 
appearance of the different tracks in the 
ravine, and satisfying himself there was 
among them one more christian foot-print 
than could be accounted for, he followed 
after the young men, examining the Indian 
trail in places where it had not been effaced 
by the Kentuckians, until he became con- 
vinced that the fugitives had, in some un- 
accountable way, escaped alive from the 
river, and were still struggling in retreat. 
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led by some friendly guide, although 
closely pursued by the foe. This dis- 
covery, it was also probable, had been 
made by the Kentuckians, who had, in 
consequence, urged their horses to the ut- 
most, and arriving on the bill where the 
savages lay in ambush, rushed to the 
attack, and fought and lost the battle, be- 
fore Nathan could reach them>. He met 
them, indeed, retreating in full rout before 
the victors, many wounded, all overcome 
by panic^ and none willing, or able, to 
throw any light upon the cause of defeat. 

One, indeed, checking his horse a mo- 
ment to bid the man of peace look to him- 
self and avoid the savages, who were still 
urging the pursuit, hastily assured him that 
the defeat was all owing to Captain Ralph's 
ghost, which had suddenly got among them, 
yelling for vengeance on his executioners ; 
for which reason the conscience-stricken 
Regulator called Nathan to witness his oath, 
which he now made, ' that he would never 
Lynch a man again as long as he lived.' 
And the worthy warrior, haying added, 
with another oath, which he called a still 
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superior power to attest, * that he had seen 
Stackpole fly off with Tom Brace's soul on 
the back of a devil in shape of a big black 
horse breathing flames and sulphur/ struck 
spur again into his own charger, — ^not, how- 
ever, until he had first generously invited 
Bloody Nathan to get up behind him, to 
escape the savage pursuers, who were now 
seen close behind. 

Declining the heroic offer, and bidding 
the youth effect his own escape, Nathan 
immediately dived, with his inseparable 
friend and adviser, little Peter, among 
the canes ; where he lay concealed until 
well assured the victors had abandoned the 
pursuit, and returned to the field of battle. 

'* Then, friend," said the man of peace,* 
who may now be permitted to tell his own 
story, ** I took counsel of Peter as to 
what we should do ; and, truly, it was our 
opinion we should creep after the mur- 
dering Shawnee creatures, (though, verily, 
there was more than Shawnees engaged in 
this wucked business, ) and see what had 
become of thee, and thee poor women ; be- 
ing that we were in a manner, as I may 
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say, the cause of thee troubles, in carry- 
ing thee to the very place where we should 
not, wicked sinners that we are — that is, 
wicked sinner that I am ; for, truly, little 
Peter had nothing to do with that matter, 
having done his best to keep us from the 
ruin. 

** Well, friend, as soon as we thought 
it safe, we crept to the spot on the hill- 
side ; and safe enough it was, the savages 
having departed, leaving nothing behind 
them, save two young Kentuckians, and the 
coloured person, whom they had prevailed 
over, and hewn to pieces with their hatchets ; 
besides four corpses of their own, which 
they had stuck in a cave, where Peter 
snulBed them out — truly, friend, thee don't 
know what a nose little Peter has! — Well, 
friend, I saw then that thee enemies had 
divided, the main body departing one way 
over the hill, while a smaller party had 
crossed the river with a horse and prisoner. 
Truly, it was Peter's opinion that this 
prisoner was theeself» — ^thee own very self, 
(a thing I could not be so certain of on my 
part, seeing that I had never tracked thee 
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save by thee horee-prints only,) and that, 
if we followed thee, we might, in some 
way, aid thee to escape, thee captivators 
being so few in number. 

** And so, friend, we waded the river, 
and followed thee trail until night came ; 
when little Peter undertook to nose thee on 
in the dark ; which he did very success- 
fully, until we reached the place where 
the savages had killed their horse and bro- 
ken their cask of liquor ; when, truly, the 
scent of the same did so prevail over 
Peter's nose, that I was in fear he never 
would smell right again in all his life ; 
which was a great grief to me ; for truly, 
Peter's nose is, as I may say, the staff of 
my life, my defence, and my succour — 
— (Truly, thee don't know the value of little 
Peter's nose !) And, moreover, the savour 
of the dead horse did somewhat captivate 
his attention ; for, truly, little Peter is but 
a dog, and he loves horse-flesh. 

** Well, friend, this was a thing that 
perplexed me : until, by and by, having 
brought little Peter to reason in the matter 
of the horse, and washed his nose in a 
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brook which it was my fortune to discover, 
he did bethink him what he was after, and 
so straightway hunt for the track ; which 
being recovered, we went on our way, 
until we lighted right on thee captivators' 
camp-fire ; and, truly, we lighted upon it 
much sooner than we expected. 

'* Well, friend/' continued the narrator, 
*^ having crept up as near as I durst, I could 
see/ how thee was fixed, tied to the poles so 
thee could not help theeself, and the three 
savages lying beside thee, with their guns 
in the hollows of their arms, ready to be 
seized in a moment. Truly, friend, the 
sight threw me into another perplexity ; 
and I lay watching thee and thee cruel 
oppressors for more than an hour, marvel- 
ing in what way I could give thee help." 

•* An hour!" cried Roland; "a friend 
lying by me during that hour, the most 
wretched and distracted of my whole ex- 
istence ! Had -you but cut the rope, and 
given me the knife to strike a blow for 
myself!" * il 

" Truly/' s^id th| man of peace, " I did 
so desire to do, seeTng that then thee might 
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have killed the IdJuds theeself; which 
would hare been more seemly, as being a 
thing thee conscience would not disapprove 
of; whereas mine, as thee may suppose, 
was quite averse to any such bloody doings 
on my own part. But, truly, I durst not 
advepture upon the thing thee speaks of; 
for, first, I saw by the stick on thee breast, 
thee was tied so tight and fast, it would be 
an hour's work to cut thee loose, — thee 
captivators lying by all the while ; and, 
secondly, I knew, by the same reason, thee 
limbs would be so numb thee could neither 
stand upon thee legs, nor bold a weapon in 
thee hand, for just as long a time ; and 
besides, I feared, in case thee should dis- 
cover there was help nigh at hand, thee 
might cry out in thee surprise, aqd so alarm 
thee sleeping captivators. 

" And so, friend, I was in what thee 
may call a pucker, not knowing what to do ; 
and so I lay hard by thee, with Peter at 
the back of m id revolving 

the matter for ir, as I told 

thee; when si felf a stick 

into the fire, a blazing up 
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brightly, I saw two of the savages lying 
beside thee, their heads so close together, 
thee might have supposed they both grew 
from the same pair of shoulders, and so 
nigh to me withal, that, verily, I might have 
poked them with the muzzle of my gun. 

- "Truly, friend," continued Nathan, look- 
ing both bewildered and animated, as he 
arrived at this period of his story, *^ I can't 
tell thee how it then happened, — whethfer 
it was a sort of nervousness in my fingiers* 
ends, or whether it was all an accident; 
but, truly, as it happened, my gun went 
off in my hands, as it might be of its own 
accord, and truly it blew the two evil 
creatures' brains out ! And then, friend, 
thee sees, there was no stopping, there 
being the third of thee captivators to look 
after ; and truly, as I had done so much, 
I thought I might as well do all?V-the kill- 
ing of three men being but y Httle worse 
tha^i the killing of two; and, besides, the 
creature would haWihurt thee, as thee lay 
at his mercy. Aip so, friend, I did verily 
spring upon him, sinner that I am, and 
strike him a blow with my hatchet, which 
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I had tak&ti from my belt to be ready ; 
whereupon he fled, and I after him, being 
in great fear lest, if he escaped, he should 
return upon thee and kill thee, before I 
could get back to cut thee loose. And so, 
friend, it happened that — ^that I killed him 
likewise! — ^for which I don't think thee 
can, in thee heart, blame me, seeing that 
it was ail over and over again on thee ac- 
cbunt, and nobody else's. Truly, friend, 
it is quite amazing, thee ill things thee 
hast brought me to ! " 

*' Had there been twenty of the villains* 
and you had killed them all, I should have 
held it the noblest and most virtuous act 
you could have performed," said Roland, 
too fiercely agitated by his own contending 
passions to note the strange medley of self- 
accusing and exculpatory expressions, the 
shame-faced, coAscience-stricken looks, aU 
temating with gleams of military fire and 
self-complacency, with which the man of 
peace recounted his bloody exploit, or the 
adroit attempt with which he concluded it, 
to shuffle the responsibility of ttie crime, if 
crime it were, from his own to the young 
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Virginian's shoulders. At another moment, 
the latter might have speculated with as 
much surprise as approval on the extraor^ 
dinary metamorphosis of Nathan, the man 
of amity and good will, into a slayer of 
Indians, double-dyed in gore ; but at that 
juncture, he had little inclination to dwell 
on any thing save his own liberation and 
the hapless fate of his cousin. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Yon gull, Malvolioi is tamed heathen, a very renegado. 

Twelfth Night* 

Mai, Dispute it like a man. 
Mac, I shall do so; 

Bat I must also feel it like a man ; 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. Did heaven look on^ 

And would not take their part? 

Macbeth. 

Br dint of chafing and bathing in the 
springy still foul and red with the blood of 
the Piankeshaws, the limbs of the soldier 
soon recovered their strength, and he was 
able to rise, to survey the scene of his late 
sufferings and liberation, and again recur to 
the harassing subject of his kinswoman's 
fate. Again he beset Bloody Nathan, — 
now undoubtedly worthy the name — with 
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questions, which soon recalled the dis- 
turbed looks which his deliverer had worn 
when first assailed with interrogatories. 
He adjured him to complete the good work 
he had so bravely begun, by leaving him- 
self to his fate, and making his way to the 
emigrants, or to the nearest inhabited sta- 
tion, whence assistance might be procured 
to pursue the savages and their captives, 
before it might be too late. 

•' Lead the party first to the battle- 
ground," he said : '^ I am now as a child 
in strength, but I can crawl thither to meet 
you ; and once on a horse again, be as* 
sured no one shall pursue better or faster 
than I.'* 

** If thee thinks of rescuing the maiden/* 
said Nathan 

" I will do so, or die," exclaimed Ro- 
land, impetuously ; " and would to Hea- 
ven I could die twice over, so I might 
snatch her from the murdering monsters. 
Alas ! had you but followed them, instead 
of these thcee curs ; and done that service 
to Edith you have done to nn^!" 

''Truly," said Nathan, "thee talks as 
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if ten men were as easily knocked on the 
bead as ten rabbits. But, hearken, friend, 
and do thee have patience for a while 1 
Tbere is a thing in this matter that per- 
plexes me; and, verily, there is two or 
three. Why did thee desert the ruin ? and 
who was it led thee through the canes? 
Let me know what it was that happened 
thee ; for, of a truth, there is more in this 
same matter than thee thinks." 

Thus called upon, Roland acquainted 
Nathan with the events that had succeeded 
his departure from the ruin, — the appear- 
ance of Ralph Stackpole, and the flight of 
the party by the river, — circum&tances 
that moved the wonder and admiration of 
Nathan, — and with all the other occur- 
rences up to the moment of the defeat of 
the Kentuckians, and the division of the 
plunder among the victorious Indians. The 
mention of these spoils, the rifles, bolts of 
cloth, beads, bells, and other gewgaw trin- 
kets, produced an evident impression on 
Nathan's mind ; which was greatly in- 
creased when Roland related the scene 
betwixt Telie Doe and her reprobate father. 
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and repeated those expressions which 
seemed to shew that the attack lipon the 
party was by no means accidental^ but the 
result of a previously formed design, of 
which she was not ignorant. 

'* Where Abel Doe is, there, thee may be 
sure, there is knavery !" said Nathan ; de- 
manding earnestly if Roland had seen no 
other white man in the party. 

** I saw no other," he replied : " but 
there was a tall man in a blanket, wearing 
a red turban, who looked at me from a dis- 
tance ; and I thought he was a half-^breed, 
like Doe, — ^for so, at first, I supposed the 
latter to be." 

** Well, friend ! And he seemed to com- 
mand the party, did he not ?" demanded 
Nathan, with interest. 

** The leader;" replied Roland, ** was 
a vile, grim old rascal, that they called 
Kehauga, or Kenauga, or " 

"Wenonga!" cried Nathan, with ex- 
traordinaryvivacity, his whole countenance, 
in fisict, lighting up with the animation of 
intense interest, — ^'* an old man, tall and 
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raw-boned, a scar on bis nose and cbeek, a 
halt in his gait, his left middle*finger short 
of a joint, and a buzzard's beak and talons 
tied to his hair ? — It is Wenonga, the Black 
Vulture ! — ^Truly, little Peter ! thee is but 
a dolt and a dog, that thee told me nothing 
about it!" 

The soldier remarked with some surprise, 
the change in Nathan's visage, and with 
still more, his angry reproaches of the 
trusty animal , the first he had heard liim 
utter. 

'* And who then is theold Black-Vulture," 
he asked, ** that he should drive from your 
mind even the thought of my poor wretched 
Edith ?" 

** Thee is but a boy in the woods, if thee 
never heard of Wenonga, the Shawnee,'* 
replied Nathan, hastily, — '* a man that has 
left the mark of his axe on many a ruined 
cabin along the frontier, from the Bloody 
Run of Bedford to the Kenhawa and the 
Holston. He is the chief that boasts he 
has no heart: and, truly, he has none, 
being a man that has drunk the blood of 
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Women and children — ^Friend ! ihee kins- 
woman's scalp is already hanging at his 
girdle!" 

This horrible announcement, uttered with 
a fierce earnestness that proved the sincerity 
of the speaker, froze Roland's blood in his 
veins, and he stood speechless and gasping; 
until Nathan, noting his agitation, and re- 
covering in part from his own ferment of 
spirits, exclaimed, even more hastily than 
before — ** Truly ^ I have told thee what is 
false — ^Thee kinswoman is safe, — a prisoner, 
but alive and safe." 

" You have told me she is dead — mur- 
dered by the foul assassins," said Roland ; 
*' and if it be so, it avails not to deny it. 
If it be so, Nathan," he continued, with a 
look of desperation, *' I call heaven and 
earth to witness, that I will pursue the race 
of the slayers with thrice the fury of their 
own malice, — never to pause, never to rest, 
never to be satisfied with vengeance, while 
an Indian lives with blood to be shed, and 
I with strength to shed it." 

** Thee speaks like a man !" said Nathan, 
grasping the soldier's hand, and fairly 
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crushing it in his gripe,—** that is to say/* 
he cbDtinned, suddenly letting go his hold, 
and seeming somewhat abashed at the fer- 
vour of his sympathy, ** like a man, accord- 
ing to thee own sense of matters and things. 
But do thee be content ; thee poor maid is 
alive> axtd like to be »9 ; and that thee may 
be assured of it, I will a>on tell thee the 
thing that is on my mmd. Friend, do thee 
answer me a question-Has thee any enemy 
among the Injulns? — that is to say, an]^ 
reprobate white-man like this Abel Doe, — 
who would do thee a wrong ?" 

The soldier stared witli surprise, and 
replied in the negative. 

** Has thee no foe, then, at hcHne, whom 
thee has theeself wronged to that point that 
he would willingly league with murdering 
Injuns to take thee life ?" 

'* I have my enemies, doubtless, like all 
other men,'' said Roland, ^' but none so 
basely, so improbably malignant.^' 

^* Verily, th^i, thee makes me in a per- 
plexity as before/* said Nathan; *'for as 
truly as thee stands before me, so truly 
did I see, that night when I left thee at 
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tbe TuinJB, and crawled through the Injun 
lines, a white man that sat at afire with 
Abel Doe, the father of the maid Telie, 
apart frcMXi the rest^ and counselled with 
him how best to sack the cabin, without 
killing the two women. — Truly, friend, it 
was a marvel to myself, there being so 
many of the murdering villains, that they 
did us sa little mischief ; but, truly, it was 
hjfiminr of the women. — And, truly, there 
was foul knavery between these two men ; 
for I heard high v^ords and chaffering be- 
tween them, as concerning a price or 
reward which Abel Doe claimed of the 
other for the help he was rendering him, in 
snapping thee up, with thee kinswoman. 
Truly, thee must not think I was mistaken ; 
for seeing the man's red shawl round his 
bead gleaming in the fire, and not knowing 
there was any one nigh him, (for Abel 
Doe lay flat upon the earth,) a wicked 
thought came into my bead ; * for, truly,' 
said I, * this man is the chief, and, being 
alone a man might strike him with a knife 
from behind the tree he rests against, and 
being killed, his people will fly in fear, 

l2 
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without any more bloodshed:' but creep- 
ing nearer, I saw that he was but a white 
man in disguise ; and so, having listened 
awhile, to hear what I could, and hearing 
what I have told thee, I crept away on my 
journey." 

The effect of this unexpected revelation 
upon the young Virginian was as if an ad- 
der had suddenly fastened upon his bosom. 
It awoke a suspicion, involving indeed an 
improbability such as his better reason re- 
volted at, but full of pain and terror. But 
wild and incredible as it seemed, it re* 
ceived a kind of confirmation from what 
Nathan added. 

^'The rifle-gnns, the beads, arid the 
cloth," he said, **that were distributed 
after the battle, — does thee think they were 
plunder taken from the young Kentuckians 
'they had vanquished ? Friend, these things 
were a price with which the white man in 
the red shawl paid the assassin villains for 
taking thee prisoner, — thee and thee kins* 
woman. His hirelings were vagabonds of 
all the neighbouring tribes, Shawnees, 
Wyandots, Delawares, and Piankeshaws, 
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as 1 noted well when I crept among them ; 
and old Wenonga is the greatest vagabond 
of all, having long since been degraded by 
his tribe for bad luck, drunkenness, and 
other follies, natural to an Injun. My own 
idea is, that that white man thirsted for 
thee blood, having given thee up to the 
Piankeshaws, who, thee says, had lost 
one of their men in the battle ; for which 
thee would certainly have been burned 
alive at their village : but what was his de- 
sign in captivating thee poor kinswoman 
that thee calls Edith, truly I cannot divine, 
Dot knowing much of thee history." 

** You shall hear it," said Roland, with 
hoarse accents, — '* at least so much of it 
as may enable you to confirm or disprove 
your suspicions. There is indeed one man 
whom I have always esteemed my enemy, 
the enemy also of Edith, — a knave capable 
t)f any extremity, yet never could I have 
dreamed of a villainy so daring, so tran- 
scendant as this !" 

So saying, Roland, smothering his agita- 
tion as he could, proceeded to acquaint his 
rude friend, now necessarily his confidant. 
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with so much of his hiBboty as related to 
Braxley, his late unde^s confidential agent 
and executor; — a man whom Roland's 
revelations to the. gallant and inquisitive 
Colonel Bruce, and still more, perhaps^ 
his conversation with Edith in the wood, 
may have introduced sufficiently to the 
reader's acquaintance. But of Braxley, 
burning with a hatred he no longer chose 
to subdue, the feeling greatly exasperated, 
also» by the suspicion Nathan's hints bad 
infused into his mind, he now spoke witb^ 
out restraint ; and assuredly, if one might 
have judged by the bitterness of his invec- 
tives, the darkness of the colours with 
which he traced the detested portrait, a 
baser wretch did not exist on the whole 
earth. 

Yet to a dispassionate and judicious 
hearer it might have seemed that there was 
little in the evidence to bear out an accu- 
sation so sweeping and heavy. Little, 
indeed, had the soldier to charge against 
him save his instrumentality in defeating 
hopes and expectations, which had been 
too long indulged to be surrendered without 
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anger And pam. That this instrumentality, 
com^idering atl the circismstanc^s, was, to 
be attributed to base and fraudulent motives, 
it was natural to suspect ; but the proofs 
wer6 far friwn being satisfactory, as they 
related chiefly on surmises and assumptions* 
' It win be recollected, that on the death 
^f Major Forrester, Braxley had brought 
to light a testament of undoubted iauthenti* 
city, but of ancient date, in which the 
whole estate of the deceased was be- 
queathed to his own infant child, — ^an un* 
fortunate daughter, who, however, it had 
never been doubted, had perished many 
years bdore among the flames of the cabin 
of her fostcar-mother, but who Braxley had 
made oath was, to the best of his know- 

* 

ledge^ still alive. His oath was founded, 
he averred^ upon the declaration of a man, 
the husband of the foster-mother^ a certain 
Atkinson, whom tory principles and prac- 
tices, and perhaps crimes and outrages: — 
for i^ttch were charged against hich — ^had 
long since driven to $eek refuge on the froii- 
tier^ but who had privily returned to the 
major's house» a few weeka before the lat- 
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ter's death, and made confession that the 
girl was still living ; but, being recognised 
by an old acquaintance, and dreading the 
vengeance of his countrymen, he hadimme* 
diately fled again to the frontier, without 
acquainting any one with th^ place of the 
girl's concealment. The story of Atkinson's 
return was confirmed by the man who had 
seen and recognised him, but who knew 
nothing of the cause of his visit ; and Brax- 
ley declared he had already taken steps 
to ferret him out, and had good hopes 
through his means of recovering the lost 
heiress. 

This story Roland affected to believe a 
vile fabrication, the result of a deep-laid, 
and, unfortunately, too successful design on 
Braxley's part, togetpossession,inthename 
of an imaginary heiress, of the rich estates 
of his patron. The authenticity of the will, 
which had been framed at a period when 
the dissentions between Major Forrester 
and his brothers were at the highest, Ro- 
land did not doubt ; it was the non-exist- 
ence of the individual in whose favour it 
had been executed, a circumstance which 
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he devoutly believed, that gave a fraudu- 
lent character to its production- He even 
accused Braxley of having destroyed a se- 
cond will, (by which the former was of 
course annulled, even supposing the heiress 
were still living,) a testament framed a 
few months before his uncle's death ; in 
which the latter had bequeathed all his 
possessions to Edith, the child of his adop- 
tion. 

That such a second will had been framed, 
appeared from the testator's own admis- 
sions ; at least, he had so informed Edith, 
repeating the fact on several different occa- 
sions. The fact, indeed, even Braxley did 
not deny ; but he averred, that the second 
instrument had been destroyed by the 
deceased himself, as soon as the confession 
of Atkinson had acquainted him with the 
existence of his own unfortunate daughter. 
This explanation Roland rejected entirely, \^ 
insisting that during the whole period of 
Atkinson's visit, and for some weeks before, 
his uncle had been in a condition of mental 
imbecility and unconsciousness, as incapa- / 
ble of receiving and understanding the '^' 

1.3 
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supposed confession as he was of acting on 
it. The stoiy was only an additional de^ 
vice of Braxley to remove from himself the 
suspicion of having destroyed the second 
will- 

But whatever might have been thought 
of these imputations, it was evident that 
the young soldier had another cause for 
his enmity, — one, indeed, that seemed 
more operative on his mind and feelings 
than even the loss of fortune. The 
robber and plunderer, for these were the 
softest epithets he had for his rival, had 
added to bis crimes the enormity of aspir^ 
ing to the affections of his kinswoman, 
whom the absence of Roland and the 
helpless imbecility of her uncle, left ex* 
posed to his presumption and his arts. Had 
the maiden smiled upon his suit, this indeed 
might have seemed a legitimate cause of 
hatred on the part of Roland ; but Edith 
had repelled the lover with firmness, per* 
haps even with contempt. The presump- 
tion of such a rival Roland might perhaps 
have pardoned ; but he saw in the occur^ 
rences that followed, a bitter and malign 
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nahf revenge of the miiiden's seorn^ which 
none but the basest of villains could have 
attempted. 

It was this consideration which gave the 
sharpest edge to the young man's hatred ; 
and it was his belief that a wretch capable 
of such a revenge, was willing to add to it 
any other measure of villainy, however 
daring and fiendish, that had turned his 
thofughts upon Braxley, when Nathan's 
words first woke the suspicion of a foeman's 
design and agency in the attack on his 
party. How Braxley, a white-man and 
^ Virginian, and therefore the foe of every 
western tribe, could have so suddenly and 
easily thrown himself into the arms of the 
savages, and brought them id his own plains, 

■^ it might have been difficult to say. But 

anger is credulous, and fury stops not at 
impossibilities, 

** It is Braxley himself I" he cried, at 
the close of his narration ; ** how can it 
be doubted ? He announced publicly his 
intention to proceed to the frontier, to the 
Kenhawa settlements, in search of the fa- 

k bulous heiress, and was gone before our 
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party had all assembled in Fincastle. Thus 
then, he veiled his designs, thus concealed 
a meditated villainy. But his objects — 
it was not my miserable life he sought — 
what would that avail him ? — ^they aimed 
at my cousin, — and she is now in his 
power I" 

'* Truly, then," said Nathan, who lis- 
tened to the story with great interest, and 
now commented on Roland's agitation 
with equal composure, ** thee doth make 
a great fuss for nothing: for truly, the 
maid will not be murdered — Truly, thee 
has greatly relieved my mind. Thee 
should not think the man> being a white 
man, will kill her/* 

'^ Kill her !'' cried Roland—*' Would 
that twenty bullets had pierced her heart, 
rather than she should have fallen alive 
into the hands of Braxley! Miserable 
wretch that I am ; what can I do to save 
her ? We will rescue her, Nathan ; we will 
seek assistance ; we will pursue 'the ra- 
visher ; — it is not yet too late. Speak to 
me — I shall go distracted : what must we 
do ? — what can we do ?" 
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•' Truly/' said Nathan, ** I fear me, we 
can do nothing. — Don't thee look so fran- 
tic, friend ; I don't think thee has good 
sense. Thee talks of assistance — what is 
thee thinking about? where would thee 
seek assistance ? Has thee forgot the Injun 
army is on the north side, and all the fight- 
ing-men of the stations gone to meet them ? 
There is nobody to help thee." 

'* But the emigrants, my friend ? they 
are yet nigh at hand — " 

'' Truly," said Nathan, ^* thee is mis- 
taken . The news of the Injuns, that brought 
friend Thomas the younger into the woods, 
did greatly dismay them, as the young men 
reported ; and, truly, they did resolve to 
delay their journey no longer, but start 
again before the break of day, that they 
might the sooner reach the Falls, and be in 
safety with their wives and little-ones. 
There is no help for thee. Thee and me is 
alone in the wilderness, and there is no 
friend with us. Leave wringing thee hands, 
for it can do thee no good." 

** I am indeed friendless, and there is no 
hope," said Roland, with the accents of 
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despair; ^' while we seek assistance, and 
seek it vainly, Edith is lost, — ^lost for ever ! 
Would that we had perished together ! 
Hapless Edith I wretched Edith ! — ^Was 
ever wretch so miserable as I ?^ 

With Sttch expressions, the young man 
gave a loose to his feelings, and Nathan 
surveyed, first with surprise and then with 
a kind of gloomy indignation, but never, as 
it seemed, with any thing like sympathy, 
the extravagance of his grief. 

" Thee is but a madman 1" he exclaitfied 
at last, and with a tone of severity that 
arrested Roland's attention : ^* does thee 
curse thee fate, and the Providence that is 
above thee, because the maid of thee heart 
is carried into captivity unharm^ ? Is thee 
wretched, because thee eyes did not see 
the Inj un axe struck into her brain ? Friend , 
thee does not know what such a sight is ; 
but./ do — ^yes, I have looked upon such a 
thing, and I will tell thee what it is ; for 
it is good thee should know. 

" Look, friend," he continued, grasping 
R(dand by the arm, as if to command his 
lattention, and surveying him with a look 
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both wild and mournful; *' thee sees a man 
before thee who was once as young and as 
happy as thee, — ^yea, friend, happier, for I 
had many around me to love me, — the chil- 
dren of my body, the wife of my bosom, the 
mother that gave me birth. Th^ did talk 
of such things to me in the wood, — ^tbee 
did mention them one and all, — wife, pa* 
rent, and child ! Such things had I ; and 
men spoke well of me — But thee sees -what 
I am ! There is none of them remain* 
ing, — none only but me; and thee sees me 
what I am ! 

** Ten years ago I was another man, — ^a 
poor man, friend, but one that was happy. 
I dwelt upon the frontiers of Bedford — 
thee may not know the place .; it is among 
the mountains of Pennsylvaeia, and far 
away. There was the house that I did 
build me; and in it there wv all that I 
held dear, * my gray old mother' — (that's 
the way thee did call her, when thee spoke 
of her in the wood I) — * the wife of my bo- 
som,' and * the child of my heart,' — ^the 
children^ friend, — for there was five of them, 
sons and daughters together, — little inno- 
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cent babes that had done no wrong ; and, 
truly, I loved them well, 

** Well, friend, the Injuns came around 
us: for being bold, because of my faith 
that made me a man of peace, and the 
friend of all men, I sat me down far on the 
border. But the Shawnees came upon me, 
and came as men of war, and their hands 
were red with the blood of my neighbours, 
and they raised them against my little in- 
fants. Thee asked me in the wood, what 
I would do in such case, having arms in 
my hand ? Friend, I had arms in my hand, 
at that moment, — a gun that had shot me 
the beasts of the mountain for food, and a 
knife that had pierced the throats of bears 
in their dens. I gave them to the Shawnee 
chief, that he might know I was a friend. 

** Friend ! if thee asks me now for my 
children, I can tell thee. — ^With my own 
knife he struck down my eldest boy ! with 
my own gun he slew the mother of my 
children ; If thee should live till thee is 
gray, thee will never see the sight I saw 
that day ! When thee has children that 
Injuns murder as thee stands by, — ^a wife 
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that clasps thee legs in the writhings of 
death, — her blood spouting up to thee 
bosom, where she has slept, — an old mother 
calling thee to help her in her death*^ 
struggle ; — then, friend, then thee may see 
— then thee may know — then thee may feel 
• — then thee may call theeself wretched, 
for thee will be so ! Here was my little 
boy, — does thee see? here his two sisters — 
thee understands? — there — ^Thee may think 
I would hate snatched a weapon to help 
them then ! Well — thee is right : — but it 
was too late ! — All murdered, friend ! — all 
— all — all cruelly murdered !" 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the 
extraordinary vehemence, the wild accents, 
the frantic looks, with which Nathan ended 
the horrid story, into which he had been 
betrayed by his repining companion. His 
struggles to subdue the passions that the 
dreadful recollections of a whole family's 
butchery awoke in his bosom, only served 
to add double distortion to his changes of 
countenance, which, a better index of the 
convulsion within than were his broken, 
incoherent,half-inarticulate words, assumed 
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dt last an appearance so wild, so hideous, 
sotrtily terrific, that Roland was seized with 
horror, deeming himself confronted with a 
raging maniac. He raised his hand to re- 
move that of Nathan, which still clutched 
his arm, and clutched it with painful force ; 
but while in the act, the fingers relaxed of 
tbemselTes, and Nathan dropped suddenly 
to the earth, as if struck down by a thun- 
der bolt, his mouth foaming, his eyes dis- 
torted, his hands clenched, hfs body con- 
vulsed, — ^in short, exhibiting every proof of 
an epileptic fit, brought on by overpowering 
agitation of mind. 

As he fell, little Peter sprang to his side, 
and throwing bis paws on his unconscious 
master's breast, stood over hiro, as if to 
protect him, growling at Roland; who, 
though greatly shocked at the catastrophe, 
did not hesitate to offer such relief as was 
in his power. Disregarding the menace of 
the dog, which seemed at last to understand 
the purpose was friendly, he raised Nathan's 
head upon his knee, loosened the neck^ 
cloth that bound his throat, and sprinkled 
his face wi^ water from the spring. 
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While thus engaged, the cap of the suf- 
ferer fell from his head, and Roland saw 
that Nathan carried with him a better cause 
for the affliction than could be referred to 
any mere temporary emotion, however over^ 
whelming to the mind. A horrible scar 
disfigured the top of his head, which seemed 
to have been,: many years before, crushed 
by the blows of a heavy weapon ; and it 
was equally manifest that the savage scalp- 
ing knife had done its work on the mangled 
head, * 

The soldier had heard that injuries to 
the head often resulted in insanity of some 
species or other ; he could now speculate, 
on better grounds* and with better reason, 
upon some of those singular points of cha- 
racter which seemed to distinguish the 
houseless Nathan from the rest of his fel- 
low-men. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Be comforted : 
Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macbeth. 

The convulsion was but momentary, and 
departed with almost the same suddenness 
that marked its accession. Nathan started 
half up, looked wildly around him, survey- 
ing the bodies of the two Piankeshaws, 
and the visage of the sympathizing soldier. 
Then snatching up and replacing his hat 
with one hand, and grasping Roland's with 
the other, he exclaimed, as if wholly un- 
conscious of what had happened him, — 

" Thee has heard it, and thee knows it, 
— thee knows what the Shawnees have 
done to me — ^they have killed them all, all 
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that was of my blood ! Had they done so 
by thee, friend," he demanded with wild 
eagerness, " had they done so by thee, 
what would thee have done to them ?" 

*' Declared eternal war upon them and 
their accursed race !" cried Roland, greatly 
excited by the story; '* I would have 
sworn undying vengeance, and I would 
have sought it, — ay, sought it without 
ceasing. Day and night, summer and 
winter, on the frontier and in their own 
lands and villages, I would have pursued 
the wretches, and pursued them to the 
death." 

'' Thee is right!" cried Nathan, wring- 
ing the hand he still held, and speaking' 
with a grin of hideous approval ; — *' by 
night and by day, in summer and in winter, 
in the wood and in the wigwam, thee would 
seek for their blood, and thee would shed 
it ; — ^thee would think of thee wife and thee 
little babes, and thee heart would be as 
stone and fire within thee — thee would 
kill, friend, thee would kill, thee would 
kill !" And the monosyllable was breathed 
over and over again with a ferocity of 
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emphasis that showed how deep and vin- 
dictive was the passion in the speaker s 
mind. 

Then, — with a transition of feeling as 
unexpected as it was abrupt, he added, 
still wringing Roland's hand, as if he 
had found in him a sympathizing friend, 
whose further kindness he was resolved to 
deserve, and to repay, — ^'^ Thee is right ; I 
have thought about what thee has said — 
thee shall have assistance. Thee is a brave 
man, and thee has not mocked at me be- 
cause of my faith. Thee enemies shall be 
pursued, and the maid thee loves shall be 
restored to thee arms." 

'"Alais,"' said Roland, almost fearing 
from thfe impetuosity, as well as confidence 
with which Nathan now spoke, that his 
wits were in a state of distraction, *' where 
shall we look for help, since there are 
none but ourselves in this desert, of whom 
Jo ask it?" 

'* From OUT two selves it must come, 
and from none others,*' said Nathan, briskly. 
'*We will follow the murdering thieves 
that have robbed thee of thee treasure, and 
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we will recover the maid Edith from their 
hands." 

*'What! unaided? alone?" 

" Alone, firieod, with little Peter to be 
our guide, and Providence out hope and 
our istay. Thee is a man of courage, and 
thee heart will not fail thee, even if thee 
should find theeself led into the heart of 
the Injun nation. I have thought of this 
thing, friend, and I perceive there is good 
hope we shall prevail, and prevail better 
than if we had an hundred men to follow at 
our backs; unless we had them ready 
with us, to march this very day. Does 
thee hear me, friend ? The Shawnee fight* 
ing-men are now in Kentucky, assembled 
in a great army, scalping and murdering as 
they come: their villages are left to be 
guarded by women and children, wad old 
men no loaager fit for war. Tfaee under- 
* stands me ? If thee waits till thee collects 
friends, thee will have to cut thee way 
with than through fighting -men returned 
to their villages before thee ; if thee pro^ 
ceeds as thee is, tbiee has nothing to fear ' 
that thee cannot guard against with thee 
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own cunDing, — nothing to oppose thee that 
thee cannot conquer with thee own strength 
and courage.*' 

** And how/* cried Roland, too ardent 
of temper, too ready to snatch at any hope, 
to refuse his approbation to the enterprise, 
though its difficulties immediately crowded 
before his eyes, *' how shall we follow a 
trail so long and cold ? where shall we find 
arms? where — '* 

" Friend," said Nathan, interrupting 
him, ** thee speaks without thought* For 
arms and ammunition, thee has thee choice 
among the spoils of these dead villains, 
thee captivators. For the trail, thee need 
think nothing of that : lost or found, thee 
may be certain it leads to the old Vulture's 
town on the Miami : there thee will find 
thee cousin, ..^nd thither I can lead thee." 

** Let us go then, in Heaven's name,'' 
cried Roland, ** and without further delay ; 
every moment is precious." 

** Thee speaks the truth ; and if thee 
feels thee limbs strong enough — " 

" They are nerved by hope ; and while 
that remains^ I will neither faint nor falter. 
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Edith rescued, and one blow — one godd 
blow struck at the villain that wrongs her ; 
— ^then let them fail me, if Heaven wills it, 
and fail me for ever !" 

Few more words were required to con- 
firm Roland's approval of the project so 
boldly, and, indeed, as it seemed, so judi- 
ciously advised by his companion. To seek 
assistance, was, as Nathan had justly said, 
to cast away the opportunity which the ab- 
sence of the warriors from their towns open- 
ed to his hopes, — ^an opportunity in which 
craft and stratagem might well obtain the 
success not to be won at a later period, and 
after the return of the marauders, even by 
a band of armed men. 

Turning to the corses that still lay on the 
couch of leaves where they expired, Nathan 
began with little ceremony, and none of the 
compunction that might have been expect- 
ed, to rob them of their knives, guns, and 
ammunition, with whijbh Roland, selecting 
weapons to his liking, was soon well armed. 
The pouches of the warriors, containing 
strips of dried venison and stores of parched 
corn, Nathan appropriated in the same way, 
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taking care, from the superabundance to 
reward the services of little Peter, who re- 
ceived with modest gratitude, but des- 
patched with energetic haste, the meal 
which his appearance as well as his appe- 
tite,, shewed was not a blessing of every* 
day occurrence. 

These preparations concluded, Nathan 
signified his readiness to conduct the young 
soldier on his way. But as he stepped to 
the edge of the little glade, and turned to 
take a last look of the dead Indians, the 
victims of his own warlike hand, a change 
came over his appearance. The bold and 
manly look which he had for a moment 
assumed, was exchanged for an air of 
embarrassment and almost timidity, such as 
marked his visage of old, at the station. 
He hesitated, paused, looked at the bodies 
again, and then at Roland; and finally 
muttered aloud, though with doubting 
accents, — 

" Thee is a man of war, friend, — ^a man of 
war and a soldier! and thee fights Injuns 
even as the young men of Kentucky fights 
them ; and thee may think it but right and 
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proper, as they do, in such case made and 
provided, to take the scalps off the heads 
of these same dead vagabonds ! Truly, 
friend, if thee is of that mind, truly, I won*t 
oppose thee !'* 

" Their scalps ? / scalp them ! '* cried 
Roland, wjth a soldier's disgust ; ** I am 
no butcher : I leave them to the bears and 
wolves, which the villains in their natures 
so strongly resembled. I will kill Indians 
wherever I can ; but no scalping, Nathan, 
no scalping from me I" 

** Truly, it is just as thee thinks proper," 
Nathan mumbled out ; and without further 
remark, he strode into the wood, follow* 
ing the path which the Piankeshaws had 
travelled the preceding evening, until, 
with Roland, he reached the spot where 
had happened the catastrophe of the keg, 
— ^a place but a few hundred paces dis- 
tant from the glade. Along the whole 
way he had betrayed symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction and uneasiness, for which Ro- 
land could not account ; and now, ha- 
ving arrived at this spot, he came to a 
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pause, and revealed the source of his 
trouble. 

*' Do thee sit down here, and rest thee 
weary limbs, friend," he said. *' Truly, I 
have left two Injun guns lying open to the 
day ; and, truly, it doth afflict me to think 
so ; for if other Injuns should chance upcm 
this place, they mikst needs find them, and 
perhaps use them in killing poor white per- 
sons. Truly, I will hide them in a hollow 
tree, and return to thee in a minute." 

With these words, he immediately re- 
traced his path, leaving Rol&nd to wonder 
and speculate at leisure over the singular 
intermixture of humane and ferocious ele- 
ments of which his character seemed com- 
pounded. But the speculation was not 
long indulged ; in a few moments Nathan's 
footsteps were heard ringing along the 
arched path, and he again made his ap- 
pearance, but looking a new man. His 
gait was fierce and confident, his counte- 
nance bold and expressive of satisfaction. 
'* Things should never be done.by halves," 
he muttered, but more as if speaking to 
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his own thoughts than to this com- 
panion. 

With this brief apology, he again led 
the way through the forest ; but uot until 
Roland had observed, or thought he ob- 
served, a drop of blood fall from his tatter- 
ed knife-sheath to the earth. But the sus- 
picion that this little incident, coupled 
with the change in Nathan's deportment, 
awoke in Roland's mind, he had no leisure 
to pursue ; Nathan now striding forward at 
a pace which soon brought his companion 
to a painful sense of his own enfeebled 
and suffering condition. 

" Thee must neither faint nor flag," said 
Nathan ; ** thee enemies have the start of 
thee by a whole day ; and they have thee 
horses also* Truly, it is my fear, that, with 
these horses and thee kinswoman, Abel 
Doe and the man Braxley, thee foeman, 
may push on for the Injun town with what 
speed they can, leaving their Injun thieves 
the footmen, to follow on as they may, or 
perhaps to strike through the woods for the 
North side, to join the railiping villains 
that are there burning and murdering. 

M 3 
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Thee must keep up thee strength till night- 
fall 9 when thee shall have good meat to 
eat smd a long sleep to refresh thee ; and^ 
truly, on the morrow thee will be very 
well, though a little feverish." 
- With such encouragement, repeated time 
by time as seemed to him needful, Nathan 
continued to lead through wood and brake, 
with a vigour and freshness of step that 
moved the wonder and envy of Roland, who 
knew that, like himself, Nathan had been 
without sleep for two nights in succession ; 
besides, having employed the intervening 
days in the most laborious exertions. Such 
an example of untiring energy and zeal, and 
the reflection that they were displayed in his 
cause*^in the cause of his hapless Edlt^ — 
supported Roland's own flagging steps ; 
and he followed without murmuring, until 
the close of the day found him again oa 
the banks of the river that had witnessed 
so many of his suflerings. He had been 
long aware that Nathan had deserted the 
path of the Piankeshaws ; but not doubt- 
ing bis superior knowledge of the woods 
had led him into a shorter path, he was 
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both surprised and concerned, wben> strik- 
ing the river at last, he found himself in a 
place entirely unknown, and apparently 
many miles below the scene of conflict of 
the previous day. 

** He that would follow upon the heels 
of Wenonga," said Nathan, '* must walk 
wide of his footsteps, for fear lest he should 
suddenly tread on the old reptile's tail. 
Thee don't known the craft of an old Injun 
that expects to be followed, — as, truly, it 
is like the Black- Vulture may expect it 
now. Do thee be content, friend; ther«^ 
is more paths to Wenonga's town than them 
that Wenonga follows ; and, truly, we may 
gain something by taking the shortest/' 

Thus satisfying Roland he had good rea- 
sons for choosing bis own path, Nathan 
led the way to the verge of the river ; where, 
leaving the broad buffalo-trace by which 
be descended the banks, and diving through 
canes and rocks, until he had left the ford 
to which the path led, a quarter-mile or 
more behind, he stopped at last under a 
grim cliff overgrown with trees and bram- 
bles, where a cove or hollow in the rock, of 
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a peculiarly wild, solitary and defensible 
character, invited him to take up quarters 
for the night. 

Nor did this seem the first time Wander- 
ing Nathan had sought shelter in the place^ 
which possessed an additional advantage 
in a little spring that trickled from the 
rock, and collected its limpid stores in a 
rocky basin hard by; there were divers 
half- burned brands lying on its sandy floor, 
and a bed of fern and cane-^leaves, not yet 
dispersed by the winds, that had evidently 
been once pressed by a human form. 

** Thee will never see a true man of the 
woods," said Nathan, with much apparent 
self-approval, ** build his camp-fire on a; 
road-side, like that unlucky foolish man, 
Ralph Stackpole by name, that ferried 
thee down the river. — Truly, it was a mar- 
vel he did not drown thee all, as well as 
the poor man Dodge ! Here, friend, we 
can sleep in peace ; and, truly, sleep will 
be good for thee, and me, and little Peter." 

With these words, Nathan set about col- 
lecting dried logs and branches which for- 
mer floods had strown in great abundance 
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along the rocks ; and dragging them into 
the cove, he soon set them in a cheerful 
blaze. He then drew forth his stores of 
provender -the corn and dried meat he 
had taken from the Piankeshaw's pouches, 
— the latter of which, after a preliminary 
sop or two in the spring, for the double 
purpose of washing off the grains of gun* 
powder, tobacco, and what not, the usual 
scraping of an Indian's pocket, — ^and of 
restoring its long- vanished juices, — he 
spitted on twigs of cane, and roasted with 
exceeding patience and solicitude at the 
fire. To these dainty viands he added 
certain cakes and lumps of some non-de- 
script substance, as Roland supposed it, 
until assured by Nathan it was good ma- 
ple-sugar, and of his own making. 

^' Truly, said he, " it might have been 
better, had it been better made. But, truly, 
friend, I am, as thee may say, a man that 
lives in the woods, having neither cabin 
nor wigwam, the Injuns having burned 
down the same, so that it is tedious to re- 
build them : and having neither pots nor 
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pans, the same having been all stolen, I 
did make my sugar in the wooden troughs, 
boiling it down with hot stones; and, truly, 
friend, it doth serve the purpose of salt, and 
is good against hunger in long journeys. " 

There was little in the dishes, set off by 
Nathan's cookery, or his own feelings, to 
dispose the sick and weary soldier to eat ; 
and having swallowed but a few mouthfuls, 
he threw himself upon the bed of leaves, 
hoping to find that refreshment in slumber 
which neither food nor the conversation of 
his companion could supply* His body 
being as much worn and exhausted as his 
mind, the latter was not doomed to be long 
tossed by grief and fear ; and before the 
last hues of sun-set had faded in the west, 
slumber had swept from his bosom the con- 
sciousness of his own sufferings, with even 
the memory of his Edith. 

In the meanwhile, Nathan had gathered 
more wood to supply the fire during the 
night, and added a new stock of cane- 
leaves for his own bed ; having made which 
to his liking, disposed his arms where they 
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could be seized at a moment's warning, 
and, above all, accommodated little Peter 
with a couch at his own feet, he also threw 
himself at length, and was soon sound 
asleep. 
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